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[T= latest exploits of the Macedonian komitajis 


have set the alarm bells ringing in Europe, 

and the nervousness that is always aroused 
by “ trouble in the Balkans” is heightened in this case 
by Serbian and French suspicions of Italian complicity. 
Happily, the danger of a flare-up has been averted by 
the prudence of the Bulgarian Government, which is 
taking prompt and energetic action against the 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation. But, of 
course, this does not solve the problem. The Revolu- 
tionary Organisation is employing detestable tactics— 
bomb-throwing, train-wrecking, assassination; but it 
is not merely a band of Thugs that can be exterminated 
by a little police work. These Macedonians are 
struggling now—as they struggled under the Turkish 
regime—for a freedom which is obstinately denied to 
them. Their aspirations meet naturally with much 
sympathy in Bulgaria; for something like one-fifth of 
the population of Bulgaria consists of Macedonians. It 
is absurd to expect any Bulgarian Government to have 
either the power or the will to crush out such a move- 
ment. The remedy for the mischief lies, in fact, 
in the hands of the Serbs. Their treatment of their 
Bulgar-Macedonian minority is a flagrant scandal, 
and until they carry out their treaty obligations and 
allow the exercise of elementary political and cultural 


rights, the Macedonian question will play the devil with 
us all, 








* * * 

M. Rakovsky, we suppose, will very shortly be 
turned out of Paris. But it does not appear that 
there will be the rupture of Franco-Russian relations 
that some have aimed at. Indeed, we believe that 
there is a very good prospect of a debt settlément. 


Then, if the French can manage to come to terms 
with the Soviets, why cannot we? The present position 
is lamentable. The hopes that Anglo-Russian trade 
would go on happily after the Arcos affair have been 
disappointed. The Russians are not placing orders 
here; they are turning to America. And the reason 
is not a desire to revenge themselves on Jix, but the 
uncertainty they feel about their position in this 
country. It is easy to say they have only themselves 
to blame. But this is not a children’s game; it 
is a matter of doing business, and we as well as they 
are suffering loss by the failure to do business. Is 
it not worth while for Mr. Baldwin—who says, quite 
sincerely we are sure, that he wants trade with Russia— 
to try a new approach? Suppose it were intimated 
to Moscow that we were prepared for a thorough 
clearing up of commercial relations, whilst leaving 
purely political matters as a “reserved question,” 
as they say in Egypt. There is a chance—an extremely 
good chance, we are assured—that Russia would 
rise to the occasion and offer a reasonable debt settle- 
ment (which she knows is essential) as consideration 
for a new Trade Agreement. Why should not Mr. 
Baldwin try this? He is not a “ See-Red,” and he 
has everything to gain and nothing to lose by making 
an effort. From a party point of view he might score 
heavily, if he were successful, by “dishing the Whigs” ! 


* * * 


The Mexican President announces two decisive 
defeats of the insurgent forces and the crushing of the 
rebellion which a week ago was reported to have broken 
out in thirteen of the Mexican States. The accuracy of 
the President’s word is impugned, and it is asserted 
that the uprising is far too widespread to be stamped 
out in this fashion. That may well be; but there is 
no doubt that the Calles Government has acted with a 
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rapidity and ruthlessness far exceeding the records of 
all recent Administrations. The shooting of generals 
and brigadiers has been on a wholesale plan, and the 
list of names contains a large percentage of men pro- 
minent in politics and in executive authority. Some of 
them, apparently, have been shot because they were 
partisans of President Carranza, who was removed from 
the scene seven years ago; others because they are 
opponents of General Obregon, who is now left as the 
sole candidate for the Presidency. The Government 
censorship is rigid, but it has not availed to prevent the 
leakage of certain sensational pieces of news into the 
American Press ; as, for instance, that General Serrano, 
the most conspicuous victim and Obregon’s direct 
rival in the presidential campaign, was not court- 
martialled as stated in the official news last week, but 
was shot in cold blood at table, along with thirteen of 
his friends and supporters. President Calles has pro- 
claimed a general amnesty on conditions, but this does 
not seem to imply any slackening in the executions. 
* * + 


Pursuing its deadly course of exposure in the American 
oil scandals, the Supreme Court in Washington has 
given judgment in the lawsuit brought against Mr. 
Harry F. Sinclair by the Government of the United 
States. Mr. Sinclair obtained from the Department of 
the Interior in President Harding’s time a lease of the 
oil estate known as the Teapot Dome naval reserve in 
Wyoming. The judgment declares that the lease was 
procured by fraud and corruption and that Mr. A. B. 
Fall, the Cabinet member responsible, was “ a faithless 
public officer.” The lease accordingly reverts to the 
Federal Government, as did the lease of the Elk Hills 
estate, California, which Mr. Fall had turned over to 
Mr. Edward L. Doheny in similar fashion. Both inci- 
dents occurred during the orgy of corruption which 
destroyed the credit of the Harding Administration 
and, as the American public has come to believe, has- 
tened the death of the President. The Supreme Court 
has now done its part. The two judgments confirm 
everything that was insisted upon by the determined 
band of Senators who, with their journalist allies, 
forced the scandals into the light during the first year 
of the Coolidge Administration. The civil suits are now 
at an end, and the long delays have been of great 
assistance to the incomparable trio, Messrs. Fall, 
Doheny, and Sinclair. The first two have already been 
tried on a charge of conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment in connection with the oil of Elk Hills. An 
American jury, confronted by the staggering record of 
Fall in the Cabinet, acquitted them. The Teapot Dome 
enterprise can hardly be described as more flagrant than 
that of Elk Hills, but it has become a more picturesque 
popular legend. Sinclair and Fall, having weathered 
many storms together, have now to face the criminal 
charge of conspiracy to defraud in respect of the Teapot 
Dome. It is thought that the Government Prosecutor 
in the earlier criminal case missed his aim by reason of 
certain technical mishaps. The condemnation of Fall by 
the Supreme Court will doubtless hearten the prosecu- 
tion in the forthcoming final round. 

* * * 


The Prime Minister’s speech at Cardiff last week 
was his usual mild stuff. But there was one thrilling 
moment when he faced up to Lord Rothermere, whose 
newspapers have been nagging at him over the“ Flapper 
Was Lord Rothermere, he asked, a 


Vote” pledge. 


supporter of the Conservative Party with Mr. Baldwin 
as leader? Or was he a supporter of the Conservative 
Party with someone else as leader? Or was he a 
supporter of Mr. Lloyd George? Alas! these posers 
presented no difficulty to Lord Rothermere. With 
that exalted patriotism for which he is famous, his 
Lordship explains that he puts principles before 
party—the particular principle here, of course, being that 
you mustn’t enfranchise a woman if you think she will 
vote for the other side. And as to that Lord Rothermere 
does not think —he knows. He has “ caused inquiries 
to be made,” and he is assured that over 7 per cent. 
of these females will “ vote Socialist.” (How happy 
would Eccleston Square be if they were equally sure 
of it!) For the rest Lord Rothermere does not care 
a pin who is Prime Minister. And he adds that he has 
never seen or heard Mr. Baldwin, and that he hopes 
he never will. So that’s that, and the net result is a 
general snigger and an advertisement for the Daily 
Mail. Gentlemanly politicians really cannot give 
knock-out blows to Press barons, or even hope to 
win on points. 
* * * 

The Labour Party Conference has been followed 
by the annual gathering of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, at which the leaders of the Labour 
Movement have come in for the usual chorus of 
denunciation. The delegates had a wrangle about 
the importance to be attached to the National Minority 
Movement—the special subsidiary which the Com- 
munists use in their attempts to permeate the Trade 
Unions. Some pure-milk-of-the-word delegates thought 
that too much attention was being devoted to this 
body, at the expense of direct Communist propaganda ; 
but the platform and most of the delegates appeared 
to hold that their best chance lay in working indirectly 
under some camouflage of this sort. By far the most 
interesting feature of the Conference was the mem- 
bership return. The Communist Party lost nearly 
a third of its members during the year—largely, we 
imagine, disgruntled miners and others who joined 
under the influence of last year’s dispute. (The 
Communists themselves attribute the loss to an 
alliance of the “ bosses,” Right wing Trade Union 
officials, the I.L.P., the police, and the Church!) The 
total membership now stands at 7,377. We wish the 
newspapers and politicians that are constantly express- 
ing alarm at the growth of Communism in this country 
would duly note the figures, and stop talking nonsense. 
But we have no great hopes. The “red spectre” 
is too convenient to politicians needing a peroration 
and lacking a policy to be laid by mere facts. Yet 
it is worth noting that the great Communist stronghold 
of South Wales musters in all 2,300 Communists; 
all Scotland, including the Clyde, 1,321; London 
1,500, and the rest of Great Britain the terrifying 
total of about 2,250. 

* * * 


The politics of the Australian States are too tangled 
for the outside observer to have much chance of 
making sense of them. This week, the Labour 
Government in New South Wales has fallen at a 
General Election, in face of a combination between 
the Nationalists and the Country Party. It seems 
to be generally agreed that it would have been secure 
of a majority if it had not been for the dissensions 
in its own ranks. Mr. Lang, the Prime Minister, 
has for some time been conducting a fierce struggle 
with his Right wing colleagues, and has driven 4 
number of them out of the party. In the election 
several stood as “ Independent Labour” candidates, 
and one or two were returned. Mr. Lang has defeated 
them in the party, but in doing so has brought about 
his own defeat. The incident is, of course, only one 
in a long series of similar happenings in the history 
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of Australian Labour. Not only Mr. Hughes, but 
also Mr. Holman, a former Premier of New South 
Wales, ended by seceding from the Labour Party. 
There are troubles now, not only in New South Wales, 
but also in Queensland and in other States, largely 
centring round the relations between the Labour 
Party and the Trade Unions. Is Labour to be a Trade 
Union party, or is it not? Of course, Labour won 
power in Australia so quickly because it was much 
more than a Trade Union party. But the very diversity 
of its backing may be oe for its present 
fissiparous tendency. Mr. Lang’s case is peculiar, 
in that personal issues seem to have preponderated 
in it; but we imagine the personal issue was able to 
take a political shape because of the underlying 
divergences of view about the nature of the party. 
* * ~ 


The inadequacy of the existing staff of Factory 
Inspectors has been shown again in the course of this 
week’s inquiry into the fatal fire at a St. Pancras 
factory. Miss Dunch, the responsible Inspector, stated 
in her evidence that her district included 2,309 factories 
and 2,564 workshops. Her sole assistance in visiting 
these consisted of one half-time man, and some help 
given by another Inspector. It was nae ag 
impossible for her to give adequate attention to eac 
establishment, and in the case under review she had 
not been notified of a change in the ownership of the 
factory, and no visit had been made since the change 
took place. As the matter is still under investigation, 
we refrain from commenting on this particular fire, 
in which five women working on a highly dangerous 
process lost their lives. It is, however, reasonable 
at this stage to point out that the nation, having 
undertaken the responsibility of inspection, has a 
clear duty to make it adequate. Even more important 
than the strengthening of the law is its effective enforce- 
ment. We are glad that it is proposed, in the Factories 
Bill, to impose on manufacturers of machinery the 
obligation of equipping it with proper safety devices, 
instead of leaving this wholly to the factory owner. 
But no amount of legislation placing responsibility on 
the employer or the machinery maker will be of much 
avail unless there is regular and unhurried inspection 
of the actual places of work. No one blames the 
Inspectors for the shortcomings of the existing system. 
The plain fact is that in the interests of ‘‘ economy” 
the Government sets them an impossible task. 

* * * 


The Trades Union Congress General Council has 
begun this week an investigation of the miners’ com- 
plaints against Mr. Havelock Wilson’s National Union 
of Seamen. The miners charge the seamen with aiding 
and financing the so-called “ non-political ’’ Unions 
in the coalfields. The Seamen admit the charge, 
but refuse to attend the inquiry on the ground that 
they are at present involved in court proceedings 
bearing upon it. Mr. Havelock Wilson, however, 
has delivered a counter-attack in the form of a letter 
to the General Council, which he accuses of interfering 
in the affairs of his Union and expending its funds on 
unauthorised “ political ’’ objects. It will be remem- 
bered that the Seamen’s Union resigned from the Labour 
Party this year, and that a formal expression of regret 
was expunged from the Annual Report at last week’s 
conference. From the Trades Union Congress they did 
not secede; but they sent no delegates to meet the 
charges which were there made against them. It looks 
as if Mr. Wilson, who has declared war on the Miners’ 
Federation and on “orthodox” Trade Unionism 
fonerally, wants the Trades Union Congress to expel 

and so free his hands in relation to his own members. 
Meanwhile, the Transport Workers’ Union is being 
Pressed to open its ranks to seamen; but Mr. Bevin 
Cautiously prefers to bide his time. The Seamen’s 


Union is, to all intents and purposes, one remarkable 
man, Mr. Wilson, who seems to lead it exactly where 
he wills it to go. But not even Mr. Wilson’s dominance 
is likely to last for ever. He is an old man, and when 
he makes way for others, it is safe to say that the 
purely personal policy for which he stands will not 
endure. That is why the leaders whom Mr. Wilson 
is so fond of denouncing are mostly well aware that 
their wisest course is to let him alone. 
* * . 


The quarterly shipbuilding returns show a distinct 
improvement. The tonnage under construction has 
risen by nearly 150,000 tons to over a million and a 
half, and is now practically half the total merchant 
tonnage under construction in the world. It is true 
that the new tonnage begun during the quarter shows 
a decline on last quarter’s figures, whereas the foreign 
figures show an increase, and that we cannot be sure 
that the recent improvement in the total will be main- 
tained by a continuous inflow of new work. But the 
industry is likely to keep itself well above the average 
figures of the past few years, the abnormal check to 
building which followed the War having now been 
successfully passed. Prophecies of the rapid super- 
session of the steamship are not being fulfilled. In the 
world as a whole, considerably more motor tonnage 
than steam tonnage is now being built; but in Great 
Britain the motor tonnage is still only three-quarters of 
the amount of the steam tonnage under construction. 
The low price of coal of course contributes to this 
result, by maintaining steamship economy on a good 
many of the routes. The competition between the two 
types of vessels is, largely though not wholly a 
question of fuel prices, and any marked increase in 
the price of coal would increase the demand for oil- 
burning tonnage, and so react unfavourably on the 
British shipyards, which have not yet fully adapted 
themselves to this type of construction. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: There was never any 
real doubt about the re-election of Mr. Cosgrave. 
Minority groups may have crows to pluck with him, but 
they feel safer in his hands than in those of Mr. de 
Valera, until it is certain Fianna Fail has not only 
changed its outlook but has acquired some knowledge 
of Parliamentary methods and tactics. It is highly 
improbable that if Mr. de Valera had been put forward 
he would have got a single vote outside his own ranks. 
But nothing could have been more damaging than the 
plan Fianna Fail adopted of opposing the nomination 
of Mr. Cosgrave while refusing tc run a candidate of its 
own. After its platform heroics a confession of weakness 
of this kind is certain to chill the ardour of supporters 
who were told that, once the anti-Treatyites entered 
the Dail, Cumann na nGaedheal would realise the game 
was up. Nor does it improve matters that their spokes- 
men sought to make good their lack of convincing argu- 
ments by importing personal bivterness into the 
discussion. As Mr. Cosgrave’s tart reply showed, this 
is a game two can play at, but should it become the 
accepted rule the Dail will not long maintain its prestige. 
By a coincidence the Northern Parliament opened on 
the same day as the Oireachtas. Unlike Mr. Cosgrave, 
Viscount Craigavon has a majority sufficiently large to 
enable him to shape his legislative programme without 
fear of a check in the division lobbies. Mr. de Valera, 
who is member for Down as well as for Clare, persists 
in his boycott of the Belfast Parliament, and five other 
Nationalists are foolish enough to follow his lead, though 
it is reported that four of these may graciously con- 
descend to take their seats during the present session. 
Fianna Fail protests its devotion to the cause of Irish 
unity. But no movement for unity has the remotest 
hope of success so long as any section in the Six Counties 
repudiates the authority of its Legislature. 
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THE RIVALS IN CONFERENCE 
B- political conferences as a rule no more 


determine party policies than a weathercock 

affects the direction of the wind. But they 
do often help party managers to tell which way the 
wind of politics is blowing. The conference itself is 
not a determinant, but an indicator—or even an 
instrument on which party leaders can play a trial 
tune. To say this is not to suggest that the leaders 
do, or can, frame their policies without reference to 
the wishes of their followers. Even if they choose 
the issues, they choose them with close attention to 
what is likely to command their followers’ attention, 
and handle them in a way they deem likely to enlist 
their followers’ support. But the party conference 
is not the political leader’s chief or most effective 
sounding-board. He relies far more on the reports 
that come in to him constantly from his organisers 
and agents, on direct observation and common sense, 
perhaps on the qualities of ordinariness which so 
many successful politicians share with the crowd. 
Long before the party conference assembles he not 
only knows pretty well what tune he means to play 
on it, but also the response which he is likely to 
achieve. To a great extent he determines the agenda, 
or at least what items on it shall be given prominence 
and debated at length. And he is able to do this 
without arousing general hostility among the delegates 
precisely in proportion as he has successfully gauged 
in advance the conference’s temper and tone. 

For the observer, then, the proceedings at a party 
conference are valuable chiefly as showing the estimates 
which leaders have made of what their followers are 
prepared to accept, or do actually desire, or of some 
compromise between those possibly divergent concep- 
tions. Of course, when leaders estimate falsely the 
fur may fly, and the conference turn out far more 
instructive and even more amusing than it was ever 
intended to be. But it is seldom that a party con- 
ference settles anything that was not, to all intents 
and purposes, settled before it met. This, doubtless, 
is a good deal less true of the Labour Party Conference 
than of those of the other parties. At any rate, it has 
been less true; for the Labour leaders have not 
hesitated in the past to expose their internal differences 
to the hazard of a vote, and the Labour delegate 
counts for more than others just because his party has 
a more democratic basis. But, even in the Labour 
Party, the real determination of vital issues at a 
conference is exceptional; and in the other parties it 
practically does not happen. As it turns out, this 
year there was not a single vote at the Labour Party 
Conference of which the outcome was not obvious 
before the voting began. The Conservative Con- 
ference appeared to be dealing with more open 
questions; but here, too, the real deciding had been 
done, and was known to have been done, before the 
conference met. ‘“‘ Votes for young women” was, in 
view of Tory feminist strength and the Prime Minister’s 
pledge, a foregone conclusion. And it was obvious 
that the Government would be given an instruction, 
though only a vague and guarded instruction, to do 
something towards the re-entrenchment of the House 
of Lords. 

We may regard these two conferences, then, as 


convenient summaries of the prevailing attitudes of 
the parties which they represent. What do they tell 
us? Nothing that we did not know already ; but they 
help to make more precise an impression gathered 
from many other sources. Politically as well as 
industrially Labour is in a waiting mood. It is set 
on turning out the present Government at the earliest 
possible moment; but it realises that the fall of 
Mr. Baldwin will be only the beginning of its problems. 
Even if its electoral success comes fully up to its 
hopes, it can hardly expect to command a majority in 
the next Parliament. It might conceivably do so; 
but certainly it cannot reckon on any such result, 
What, then, is its action to be? It would be foolish 
indeed if it committed itself in advance to any specific 
answer. It is bound to wait, and to decide in the 
light of the actual conditions when they arise. This 
does not hinder it from formulating its programme. 
It is, indeed, desirable for the programme to be filled 
in, both as a basis for the election struggle and as a 
starting-point for the handling of the subsequent 
situation. Labour needs a programme at once unam- 
biguous and elastic, and towards this it has made this 
month a tentative advance and instructed its executive 
to take measures for further elaboration before next 
October. The most important step at Blackpool 
was the ratification of the plan for a “ surtax” on 
unearned incomes; for the Labour programme is 
bound to cost money, which must be found by tapping 
new sources of taxation. Either it reduces the debt, 
and so frees money indirectly; or it can be applied 
directly to meeting the cost of new social] services. 
In any case, it sets out plainly the Labour Party’s 
intention to make further use of taxation as a means 
of redressing the inequalities of wealth. 

The Conservative Conference was not concerned 
with social reform, or concerned only in a negative 
way. It gave Lord Eustace Percy the chance of 
making the most reactionary of his many reactionary 
speeches about education, and of pledging the Govern- 
ment, for some time to come, against the raising of 
the school-leaving age. In giving this pledge the 
Minister of Education no doubt did what he had to 
do, and what the bulk of his influential followers 
wanted. There are Tories who realise the value of 
education; but they are not the stuff of which the 
Tory mass is made. These party delegates made it 
plain, both on this issue and on the still more serious 
question of the House of Lords, that they had come 
to Cardiff to declare the unshakeable belief of the 
Conservative Party in class privilege and vested 
interests, and to erect barricades against the advance 
of democracy. The Government has been far too 
reactionary, we believe, for the country, as it will find 
out when it has to appeal to the electorate. It is its 
misfortune that it has not been too reactionary for its 
own organised rank and file, and can certainly look for 
no amendment at the hands of its followers. Organised 
Conservatism is fain rather to urge its leaders to rush 
down a steep place into the sea. 

The hotheads, in fact, are now on the Tory side, and 
in comparison the Labour Party looks sober and 
accommodating. It is even being patted on the back 
for its moderation by censors from whom it neither 
expects nor desires praise. There are, however, two 
kinds of moderation which may present a delusively 
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similar appearance. There is the moderation that is 
so moderate that it gets nothing done; and there is 
the moderation that does a great deal because, realising 
the limitations of time and opportunity, it knows just 
what, out of many possibilities, to attempt to do first. 
A Labour Party which is moderate in the first sense 
will commit political suicide; one which is moderate 
in the second sense will have the chance both of 
getting things done and of firmly consolidating its 
position with the public. In which sense can the 
temper of the party, as shown at last week’s conference, 
properly be described as “ moderate ” ? 

We are left uncertain, not of the will of the active 
rank and file of the party, but of its leaders’ power 
to rise to the situation, which is admittedly very 
difficult. The line of least resistance for Conservatism 
—which it seems likely to take—is that of killing 
itself through reactionary excess. The line of least 
resistance for Labour is to play a merely waiting game 
—to confuse the suspense of tactical decision with the 
suspense of political judgment, and to delay thinking 
out a policy because it will have to be adjusted to a 
parliamentary situation at present unknown. Just as 
the Trades Union General Council drifted into last 
year’s strike apparently without the shadow of a plan, 
so there is a danger that Mr. MacDonald and his 
colleagues may drift planless into the coming election. 
Both parties need to-day exceptionally strong leader- 
ship. The Conservative leadership is notoriously— 
and, as it seems, incurably—weak; the Labour 
leadership, now that Mr. MacDonald is happily restored 
to health, should be of a very different quality. 

What the Labour Party has done is promising. Its 
conference resolutions were sensible so far as they 
went. It has successfully liquidated internal differences. 
The temper of its rank and file is good, and its machinery, 
despite the lack of financial resources, appears to 


be in sound order. It may seem that its tone is—shall - 


we say—a little relaxed, and if this is so, it is doubtless 
largely the result of last year’s industrial troubles, 
which have borne heavily on the Trade Unions. But 
that is only a reason the more for energetic and 
imaginative political leadership. 

The Conservatives have thrown down a challenge 
which it is both necessary and easy to take up. They 
have definitely repeated their threat to erect the 
House of Lords into a permanent bulwark against 
political change. The answer to such a challenge is 
obvious. If the fortifying of the Lords is carried 
through, it is pretty certain that the stronghold will 
be taken by storm. But that is not what is wanted. 
The right course is to prevent the thing from happening, 
and in spite of Mr. Baldwin’s majority we have little 
doubt that, if it exerts itself, the Labour Party can do 
this. It can create in the country a situation in 
which no Government, however strong its parlia- 
mentary support, will venture to push the measure 
through. But the House of Lords is not the only lion 
in the path. Conservatism is obstructing progress at 
every point, fostering social discontents, neglecting 
old abuses and creating new ones. The task of the 
Labour Party is to be prepared with positive and 
workable measures of social reform. They may not 
be measures which will establish “Socialism in our 
time,” but they must emphatically be measures which 
Will abolish “‘ Toryism in our time.” It is here that 
the skill and courage of the leaders, even more than the 
ardour of the rank and file, will be put to the test. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND WEIR 
HOUSES 


[From A CoRRESPONDENT.] 


ITH the reduction in the housing subsidy this 
month in England and Wales, a new stage has 


arrived in the efforts made to cope with our 
housing shortage. Sir Kingsley Wood, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health, has triumphantly 
prociaimed that a million houses have been built since the 
Armistice ; but it is common knowledge that many of these 
are occupied by persons receiving £800 a year and more. 
It is probable that at least three-fifths of the money expended 
on housing since 1919 has gone into the wrong pockets, 
and certain that the housing needs of many workmen with 
wages of £3 and less per week still remain to be met. 

In October, 1925, it was honestly believed by many that 
the type of alternative accommodation designed by Lord 
Weir to cost under £400—bungalows quickly erected, and 
fitted with a bathroom and other amenities—would go 
far to meet that need. But to-day personal investigation 
of Weir timber and steel houses in Scotland, after they have 
been occupied for some months, convinces me that the 
system is, unfortunately, failing to fulfil the expectations 
aroused. 

THE NEw StaTEsMAN has already dealt with the contro- 
versial issues that arose owing to Messrs. Weir declining 
to conform in the manufacture and assembly of the miscalled 
“* steel’ house to the rates of wages and conditions of 
employment prevailing in the building trade. The essential 
question now is the result of the experiment made, for it 
should be remembered that the Government only decided 
to support Lord Weir with all their influence and with their 
financial resources, after a Court of Inquiry, appointed by 
the Ministry of Labour, with Lord Bradbury as Chairman, 
and Mr. C. T. Cramp and Mr. D. Milne Watson as members, 
had reported that “ it is very desirable in the interests of the 
community that the recommendations of the Moir Committee 
for the erection of houses of a type faced externally with 
steel sheeting, in sufficient numbers to enable the system 
to be properly tested, should be carried out at the earliest 
moment.” 

This test has now been made, and it will be useful to 
recall the main facts. According to Mr. J. D. Steven, 
the general manager of the Cardonald Housing Corporation, 
acting for Messrs. G. & J. Weir, over 1,300 Weir houses have 
been built. Their shell is composed of wood framing, which 
is covered on the outside with steel sheets jin. thick. 
The roof, too, is of wood construction covered with tiles or 
slates, but there is no sheathing. The chimney breasts 
are of concrete. The chimney stacks, many of which were 
blown down this year, are now supported by stay ladders. 
The pipes are of copper. A substitute wall boarding is 
used instead of plaster. The emasculated report of the 
Moir Committee, rendered to Mr. Wheatley in November, 
1924, plainly hinted to those who cared to read between 
the lines, that the technical experts were not happy with 
regard to the form of construction. The report referred 
specifically te the lightness of the internal partitions and 
ceiling members and to other technical points, and it is 
believed that members of the Committee expressed their 
views personally to Lord Weir far more bluntly than in the 
published report. In spite of these warnings, however, 
the Government have not submitted this form of construction 
to examination by the Government’s Building Research 
Station, although some time ago the Duke of Atholl’s 
more substantial steel house was carefully scrutinised 
by official experts. 

As for costs, for a Weir bungalow with three apartments 
containing 10,075 cubic feet, the tender price this year was 
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£369 10s. This price was for the superstructure and stan- 
dard foundations only, and was exclusive of the cost of the 
land, foundations, paths, fencing and transport. For a 
cottage of four apartments similar to the normal non- 
parlour house in England, the tender price approved by the 
Scottish Office was £399 10s., also for the superstructure 
and standard foundations only. The average annual rent 
charged for the bungalows is £27 2s. 6d., and for the cottage 
£34. 

Although no other system has received so much publicity 
or been honoured by the attentions of two Government 
Committees and speeches by the Prime Minister, Scottish 
local authorities have declined to build Weir bungalows. 
The officials of several of these authorities told me two 
years ago that they had advised against this system for 
technical reasons, mainly because they were afraid of the 
possibility of corrosion on the steel sheets, the liability to 
extreme heat and cold, the construction of the vents, and 
the expense of maintenance. Nevertheless, the Govern- 
ment set up the Second Scottish National Housing Company, 
with an Executive Committee composed of Sir John Findlay, 
Sir Henry Ballantyne, Dr. Nasmyth, Mr. James Norval, 
Mr. David Ronald, Sir Daniel Stevenson, and Mr. J. A. 
Inglis. The Scottish Board of Health, or in other words 
the taxpayers, have subscribed the capital, but the company 
are the owners of the land, and are responsible for the 
houses that have been built. 

Up to this month a thousand had been erected by the 
Company, and more have been ordered. A point in their 
favour is that they are erected quickly. But how long will 
they last ? Why have a number of Weir houses at Dundee 
been occupied and since vacated ? Why has the Scottish 
Board of Health during the recess mysteriously reduced the 
number of houses on order from the thousand agreed to by 
Parliament ? Why is it said to be more difficult to find 
tenants for Weir houses than for any other type of house ? 
Why are permanent squads of men at work on the estates 
carrying out repairs on houses supposed to have been 
completed months ago ? 

In order to obtain answers to these and similar questions 
I spent several days recently visiting Weir houses in Glas- 
gow, Clydebank, Edinburgh, Dundee and Lanarkshire. I 
talked freely to scores of tenants, who, after they had 
overcome their national distrust of Englishmen, invited me 
to enter their homes and hear their many troubles. It is 
only possible to give a selection of their complaints. In 
many the hot-water system has been so unsatisfactory that 
new grates have had to be installed. In one house in 
Dundee I could see the sky between the tiles. The boarding 
that has taken the place of plastering has bulged in many 
places, and must provide innumerable layers for vermin. 
Doors have split and have had to be replaced. The paint 
covering the outside sheets of steel has blistered, and marks 
of rust are visible. In exposed positions rain and wind drive 
under the doors. Tenants complain bitterly of the thinness 
of the partitions between the rooms, and of the way they 
can even hear conversations next door. It is possible to 
push a steel skewer through the party walls. There are 
many gaps in the fitting of the woodwork, which is often 
only nailed together. When the chimney stacks were 
blown down at Clydebank and Edinburgh, they actually 
went through the roofs and into the bedrooms. There have 
been at least two fires, one at Dundee and another at Bo’ness, 
where the timber framework burned so rapidly that the 
tenants had only just time to escape. It is only fair to add 
that all the tenants with whom I spoke were very proud of 
the gardens outside their houses, and acknowledged how 
promptly Lord Weir’s staff have endeavoured to remedy 
the internal defects found. It is, however, significant that 
the houses should be standing empty in certain places. 

In stating this personal experience I am in no way pre- 


judiced against alternative methods of construction, and 
only take the Weir house as an example to show that even 
with direct State support new methods are not likely to 
meet the need for cheaper and quickly built houses. Housing 
reformers may regret this, but they must admit that eight 
years’ search for a method of building better than the tra- 
ditional ways, and for materials superior to stone, brick 
and concrete, has so far been fruitless. Hundreds of new 
systems were submitted in Dr. Addison’s day to the Ministry 
of Health, and hundreds more to the Committee appointed 
by Mr. Wheatley and presided over by Sir Ernest Moir. 
But at least ninety per cent. have proved in practice to be 
failures. 

The reasons for this ought to be very carefully con- 
sidered with a view to future policy. A cottage is probably 
the most difficult of all buildings to design and to build, 
It has to be fitted on to a very small site on inexpensive 
foundations, and yet it must serve all the varied functions 
of life. It must be economical in cost and in planning, for 
here must be the housewife’s workroom, the family living 
room, and bedrooms used for birth, life and death. In the 
early days of the Addison scheme even architects found by 
bitter experience how easy to was to make mistakes, and 
memorials of their ineptitude disfigure many parts of the 
country. But if a trained architect found it difficult, how 
much more difficult for an engineer like Lord Weir with 
knowledge of iron and steel, but comparatively little expe- 
rience of house construction or of timber! His was a bold 
and ambitious attempt to apply the procedure of the 
engineering workshop to the intricate business of cottage 
building. It was true, as indeed the Moir Committee 
pointed out, that there was nothing very new about his 
system of construction. Nevertheless, his methods of 
standardisation were carefully thought out and novel as 
applied to the building industry. But apparently factory- 
cut pieces of timber do not always fit closely when assembled 
on irregular sites, and chimneys and walls that look well 
under cover in an exhibition do not necessarily resist 
winter gales. 

There may be a good deal to learn from Lord Weir’s mass 
production ideas as regards sections of a house. That is 
another question. The question we are concerned with 
here is whether he has provided us not with parts of houses, 
but with whole houses such as we want. It seems pretty 
clear that he has not, however ingeniously he has tried to 
solve a difficult problem. And it will cause no surprise in 
Scotland if in the near future the Government abandon this 
incursion into the building industry. B. S. T. 


THE “COMPANY COMMUNITY” 
IN THE AMERICAN COAL- 
FIELDS 


EVENTY years ago John C. Calhoun, the defender 
S of American slavery, crystallised current opinion 
amongst the upper classes in the States by his 
dictum that “ the true solution of the contest of all time 
between labour and capital is that capital should own the 
labourer whether white or black.” Public opinion has 
changed since ; the employing class in general has adopted 
a more humane outlook which is a striking tribute to the 
pressure of outside forces. But, in the coalfields of the 
mountain belt of the Eastern States, where neither political 
democracy nor Trade Union power exists, the old ideology 
runs rampant and successful; the fetters which bind the 
labourer to the mine almost as effectively as the negro was 
bound to the cotton plantation take the form of “ company 
communities ” or *‘ company towns.” 
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The American coalfields are scattered in a line 900 miles 
long on the western slopes of the Alleghany Mountains 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico; in the north, 
the “ Great Coal Belt” spills into the Ohio valley and 
appears in patches over the whole of the Middle West 
States to the shore of the Pacific. Over this immense 
area some 600,000 mineworkers are strewn in a manner 
which clearly differentiates the American miner from his 
British confrére. Here, a working population nearly 
twice as large is crammed within coalfields whose total size 
is less than that of many American States. No large 
groups of miners are isolated one from another ; no mining 
village is more than a few miles from the nearest town ; 
no miner is severed from the ideas of the great mass 
of the community; the tradition of Trade Unionism is a 
passionate loyalty. In the northern half of the American 
minefield, in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Illinois, where the 
mass of mining folk are of British or native American 
extraction, conditions approximate to those in this country. 
Complete isolation of the miner is rare, and Trade Unionism 
isa fact. But in the majority of the other States, especially 
in the West Virginia coalfield, which still retains great 
sections of half-civilised territory and half-civilised people, 
the mining villages are remote and inaccessible, far from 
any town or city or contact with the outside world, populated 
by hordes of uneducated, illiterate negroes and foreign- 
born immigrants, self-sufficing, isolated communities 
unaffected even by the mass psychology of the miner. 
Here, lost in the narrow mountain gorges and creeks of 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Tennessee, and in the 
immense plains of Alabama, American capitalism has 
resurrected the old medieval manorial system and 
rechristened it the “company community.” 

Under the “* company town ” regime, the company which 
is responsible for working the pit is also responsible for 
providing the houses, churches, sanitation, chapels, sewers, 
water supply, amusements, shops, etc., for its workers. 
The mining village is, in effect, part of the pithead gear, 
erected, owned, controlled, repaired or left to rot according 
to the desire or ability of the mine management. The 
company village, since there is no private enterprise in 
these remote areas to build the houses, and since even the 
poorest of Eastern European immigrants requires some 
shelter, is a necessity to the company in the beginning. 
It is now one of the strongest weapons for the enforcement 
of the economic doctrines of John C. Calhoun. 

Many of the English pit villages started as “‘ company 
villages,” owned body and soul by the pit proprietor ; 
company houses, like the agricultural “tied” houses, 
are scattered up and down the English coalfields to the 
present day. In the new field which is being opened up in 
North Nottinghamshire and the Dukeries, an area which, 
curiously enough, presents certain analogies with the 
American districts (e.g., new pits in an agricultural district, 
lack of contact with the other mining areas, a mixed popu- 
lation from every county of England, a strenuous “ non- 
Union ” policy on the part of the owners), the company- 
owned village has shown a renewed lease of life on a large 
seale, 

These villages in the Dukeries do, however, embody a 
Tecognition by the more advanced of the English owners 
that even the miner is entitled to the elementary rights 
of cleanliness and sanitation and good housing. Unfor- 
tunately there has been no eighty years of political agitation 
and Trade Union pressure in the States. The operator 
In the “ non-Unionised ” American fields still lives in the 
ideas of the eighteen-forties. In the planning and building 
of his “company town” he has no standard except the 
Standard of cost. Rows and blocks of houses are clustered 
Tound the pit head, where it is easiest and cheapest to 


build them. Inevitably the shacks and shanties and dwell- 
ings are run up with the nearest and least costly material— 
wood, and the poorest quality of wood too. Most of the 
roofs are of composition paper, since it is cheaper than 
wood. Any systematic town-planning, as we know it in 
the Kentish coalfield, is undreamt of. 

Naturally enough, the general sanitary conditions, 
which are the surest test of an advancing civilisation, are 
poor; the “ company towns ” share the honour of having 
the lowest standard of sewage system in the whole of the 
United States. As in so many British pit villages, the 
right to wash never becomes more than a hard-won privi- 
lege; according to the United States Coal Commission, 
not one in forty of the company houses had either a bath 
tub or a shower bath. Less than one in thirty had inside 
flush lavatories. Only one house in seven had a constant 
supply of running water. The families had to resort to 
already overcrowded pumps. In the majority of “company 
communities ” one well had to serve from two to six 
families. In a few of the worst cases as many as thirty 
families shared in a common pump supply. 

It does not pay the company to erect houses which are 
likely to outlast the life of the pit, which is usually esti- 
mated at from thirty to forty years; it does not pay them 
to erect large houses, since this involves an unnecessary 
outlay of money. The three and four-roomed standard 
which tradition has fixed in the world of coalowners as the 
maximum for any mining family has been imported into 
the “ company community.” Few new houses are ever 
built except to attract further labour. Overcrowding is as 
notorious in this American system as in the rotting slums 
of our own South Welsh valleys. 

Cleanliness covers a multitude of sins, but not in 
“company towns.” Streets are poorly laid and poorly 
cared for, since the company’s responsibilities inevitably 
lag behind the company’s privileges and profit account. 
The ramshackle houses soon fall to pieces. The miner 
neglects small repairs; the house is not and never will be 
his own. The company neglects major repairs, sometimes 
on the perfectly truthful grounds that the property is not 
worth the expense. The general condition soon becomes 
one of deplorable neglect. 

Before Prohibition the miner must have spent his leisure 
time drinking—in a company-owned saloon !—for the mine 
management makes little attempt to provide him with any 
other form of amusement or recreation. His soul is catered 
for by churches which are subsidised by the company and 
are sometimes shared by half a dozen different denomina- 
tions—an excellent illustration of the superiority of 
economic difficulties to religious strife. His children are 
educated in schools which are supported either by the 
company or by a tax deducted from his own wages, and 
where the standard of teaching is uniformly bad. Medical 
service is cheap, but poor; hospitals are usually at an 
inconvenient or unreasonable distance from the “ company 
town.” Finally, as an offset to the advantages which the 
miner in this new feudalism undoubtedly enjoys in the shape 
of cheaper coal, light, water, and houses, wages throughout 
the whole of the ‘“non-Unionised” coalfields are from 
20 per cent. to 30 per cent. lower than in the “ Union ” 
areas of the North, and thecost of living, determined very 
largely by the presence of company-owned shops, is higher 
than in either the independent mining villages or the other 
industrialised districts. 

The one essential fact which creates the ‘“‘ company town ” 
still remains. The houses have been built solely because 
they are necessary to draw and maintain a supply of labour 
for the mine. The miner lives in a company house, not as 
a citizen of a particular township, but as an employee of 
the company, and in that status alone. The provision of a 
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house is in effect part of his wages; as soon as he ceases 
to be an employee—voluntarily or otherwise, by strike or 
lockout—he ceases to be a householder. 

The whole control of local government, as well as the 
exercise of its functions, lies in the hands of the colliery 
company. It nominates the mayor, the sheriff, the judge ; 
it becomes a civic body which claims full privileges inside 
the State. As a great financial organisation it finds no 
difficulty in making its voice felt. In a strike or lockout, 
it demands and obtains the full protection of the militia 
of the State (as the Pittsburgh Coal Co. has done in the 
recent lockout); it buys local justice to secure legal 
injunctions which may effectively cripple the activities of 
the organised workers. It enrols armed guards to protect 
its property ; it refuses the entrance of strangers to “ com- 
pany towns ”’; it embarks on wholesale and savage evictions 
of malcontents. 

This feudalism has little to fear from its own workers. 
These isolated masses of foreigners from Eastern Europe 
are ideal material for the employer. One thing only disturbs 
him—the advent of the United Mineworkers of America 
which ends the isolation on which the “‘ company town ” 
is based. The owner adopts Mussolini’s theory: “* To-day, 
among the things for which there is no room, must be 
included the Opposition.” No form of opposition is tolerated 
in the “ company community ” sphere, whether economic, 
political, social or moral. The “ agitator” is driven out 
and barred from readmission; the company’s tenants are 
prohibited from harbouring persons who are obnoxious to 
the management. Opposition is silenced because opposition 
means eviction, and eviction means emigration. This 
policy of exclusion, perfectly simple and perfectly legal, 
is the most potent weapon in the hands of the employers 
in fighting and smashing the organisation of the United 
Mineworkers and in maintaining the “ company town” 
system. 

From the West Virginian coalfield southwards, 70 or 
80 per cent. of the miners live in “‘ company communities.”’ 
Even in civilised Ohio and Pennsylvania, the proportion 
ranges from 20 to 50 per cent. Every moment of the lives 
of these men is controlled by the employer, every action 
and every idea. Perhaps Mr. Baldwin was indulging in 
sarcasm when he said a little while ago: “I venture to 
think that no Trade Union leader could do better service . . . 
than by investigating closely what are the methods that 
enable the American workmen to enjoy a better standard 
of living than any other working people in the world, to 
produce more and at the same time to have so much higher 
wages.” Ww. F. 


OPEN LETTER TO A YOUNG 
WRITER 
ask : 


EAR W. X. Y. Z.—You “Ought I to 
make writing my profession?” This is a 


question which men of letters have been asked 
beivre. They have sometimes (R. L. S., for instance) 
replied at considerable length in print. I, too, shall 
write you “An Open Letter,” for, if what I have to say 
is of use to you, it is as likely to be of use to others. It 
amounts to no more than certain considerations which 
you might keep in view while deciding the matter for 
yourself, 

In youth the impulse to choose the career of letters 
has commonly two roots: one, reluctance to do anything 
else, the other, admiration for the works of others. If 
the impulse occurs later, it is more likely to spring from 
a consciousness of some degree of talent or from dis- 
appointment in other directions. This is not your case 


you are in the hopeful, not the discouraged or the 
practical period of life. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out that a 
distaste for other professions and admiration for master- 
pieces however discriminating, are not guarantees that 
one possesses any talent. I say “ perhaps,” because at 
your time of life it is not so very easy to distinguish in 
oneself between a gift for writing and a gift for reading. 
These are obviously different occupations, but both employ 
the imagination and the intellect. You yourself cannot 
yet have tried persistently enough to write to measure 
the chasm which divides them. Probably all you know 
for certain is that you enjoy your own rare mind and 
other people’s work. When you have found you were 
turning with relief from composition to appreciation, 
you have probably concluded that you were merely “ not 
in the mood for writing.” That may have been the right 
explanation, or it may have been a sign that you were 
born to enjoy and understand, but not to create. Only 
this is certain: that there is nothing more delightful than 
enjoying the masterpieces of literature with a dream at 
the back of one’s mind that one is destined to produce 
one. It is so delightful to spend early manhood in this 
manner, that, means permitting, no honest hedonist can 
find it in his heart to deny to youth the mingled pleasures 
of unbounded admiration and vague ambition. But 
should you be in a position to go on smoking for years 
what Balzac calls “ enchanted cigarettes,” hazily sketching 
masterpieces in your head, remember it is as well to start 
weaning yourself early from great expectations. If you 
do not there is probably a bad period ahead of you, during 
which you will compare yourself most unfavourably with 
your friends—too unfavourably, despise yourself and be 
compelled to have recourse to rest-cures, psycho-analysis 
or some other equally humiliating expedient—perhaps to 
joyless love-affairs, in the hope that they may flatter you 
into a more tolerable opinion of yourself. 

Now, the way to avoid going about in this miserable, 
hang-dog fashion, somewhere between the ages, say, of 
twenty-five and thirty, is to start moderating at once 
the immensity of your secret ambitions; and the most 
effective way of doing that is to publish. Publish early, 
publish quickly. Let the cat out of the bag! As long 
as it is in the bag you will hardly be able to keep yourself 
from caressing it as though it were the most magnificent 
of tigers; but when it is scampering about that will be 
no longer possible. Your disappointment with yourself, 
your shame even, may be at moments acute; but it is 
quite on the cards that, at others, you will conclude it 
is not, after all, such a bad little cat. Self-love will direct 
your attention to its good points; while the knowledge 
that its patchy coat and weak back are subjects of general 
comment will prove, believe me, a more effective induce- 
ment to producing quickly better offspring than all your 
private aspirations. And when you suspect that probably 
none are more down on the creature than those you would 
fain please most, your friends, self-love may also help 
you towards a discovery important to your future career 
and for the development of your originality—the discovery 
that they are not the only people in the world who know 
what’s what. The dread of disappointing friends is one 
of the miseries of youth to which justice has not been 
done. Every young man who is worth anything, and has 
been at all fortunate, finds himself surrounded by those 
whom he inevitably supposes to be the pick of the world ; 
whomsoever he meets afterwards, he will never look upon 
their like again. The misery of disavpointing them can, 
then, amount almost to anguish. But it must be faced ; 
and it will be as well when that time comes to remind 
yourself that one reason why you think your friends so 
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wonderful is that it reflects great credit on yourself that 
they should be. “* We few, we band of brothers ”-—you see 
the implication. And that reminds me—if you do take 
to writing, never write for a clique. ‘* Whom, then, shall 
I write for?” you ask perhaps, “For myself—for 
posterity?” No; the one injunction is an encourage- 
ment to every sort of feeble egotism, the other to becoming 
imitative and priggish. I think that cleverest of living 
women, Vernon Lee, once—somewhere—put it best: 
write for an imaginary reader who is an enormously 
improved reflection of yourself. Such a reader will see, 
even more clearly than those who dislike you, all your 
little affectations, propitiatory mannerisms, bluff but 
hollow tricks of confidence and frankness; and knowing 
that they are seen, you will endeavour to correct them. 
At the same time, though such a reader will count every 
one of your pilferings, your genuine originality and your 
subtlest intention will not escape him. He will “ hear 
the song” even “within the egg”; that is very 
encouraging. He does not exist, of course, that reader, 
but you must write as though he did. 

Most men of letters do not choose writing as a career ; 
they slip into it. This is true of many of the best writers. 
They are at a loose end; they think they will try their 
hands at an essay or a story. They get £2 7s. 6d. and 
some praise for the one, or more praise and more money 
for the other, and say to themselves: ‘* Hullo, here is 
a pleasant way of earning a living.” Of course, it does 
not turn out as pleasant as all that, but they have slipped 
into being authors. Not a few men of genius have begun 
like that. Of course, there have been self-dedicated 
spirits among them; but if Milton trained himself from 
the beginning to be a great poet, Cervantes wrote Don 
Quixote as an after-thought and Robinson Crusoe was the 
by-blow of an elderly journalist who, tired of embellishing 
facts for public consumption, thought that for a change he 
would write a tale that would carry conviction like a 
news pamphlet. 

Before you decide this important question (I mean, 
of course, important to yourself) I should examine what 
it is that attracts you to the life of letters. If it is 
ambition, what is the extent of that ambition? Suppose 
I were a prophet and could tell you now: “ Yes, you will 
achieve something. You will succeed in writing as well 
as old Smalltrash or (I mean to test you) myself.” Would 
you be very depressed? The chances are that you 
will not write appreciably better or anything of more 
value. Does that rob the career of letters of nearly all 
its charm? The curious thing about literary aspirants 
is that they allow themselves a latitude of ambition 
they would see was quite foolish in any other profession. 
However ambitious, a young man would know himself 
to be a fool if he said: ‘‘ I am not going to the Bar unless 
I am going to be Lord Chief Justice or Lord Chancellor,” 
or a young politician who said to himself: “ I won’t stand 
unless I become Prime Minister.” Yet the chances are 
more in favour of a gifted but not extraordinary man 
rising to the greatest eminence in any other walk of life 
than in literature. Circumstance may play into the hands 
of decent mediocrity ; a man is not really remarkable, but 
there is no one else about, and so he becomes the general 
of his country’s armies or a party leader. While in 
literature true eminence (I don’t mean, of course, notoriety 
and big sales, but the kind of eminence which you honour 
in writers) can only be won by genuine superiority and 
achievement. You cannot possibly tell if you are gifted 
in this exceptional way; therefore, if it is only the hope 

t you may be which is drawing you towards writing, 
you ought to consider first very carefully the brighter 
aspects of other careers. But if—in so far as it is possible 


to enjoy work—you enjoy writing, and are content to aim 
at doing things well, then, if you don’t marry and become 
a bread-winner, you may some day deserve a little bit 
of that homage you delight to pay. 

One great advantage of writing over other professions 
is that it keeps the wits keen and the sensibilities alive. 
But later on a terrible temptation assails the writer. He 
begins to write from the semi-conscious mechanical part 
of his mind. A kind of ghost, or fetch, guides his pen 
when he sits down to write. His style improves at first 
and the pen travels nine times as fast. But it is not the 
man himself who is writing; the fetch cannot learn 
anything new, no fresh wind of life ever visits his 
imagination. The author becomes a marvellous old hurdy- 
gurdy, his habitual rhythms dominating his emotions 
whatever his subject. There are many of them, aren’t 
there—grinding away, grinding away? Look out when 
that time comes. Best wishes. D. M. 


THE OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW 


EFORE the war a democrat felt a little shamefaced 
B at a Motor Show, for in those days the motor-car 
was very largely a rich man’s toy. No such dis- 
comfort attends one to-day. Cars occupy very different 
positions in the various countries, depending partly on the 
wealth of a nation and partly on its alternative facilities 
for transport. Thus in America, which is a rich country 
and still short of railways, every fifth person owns a car 
on paper, though these statistics are inflated by the fact 
that nearly three million American families own two or 
more cars. In New Zealand, which is not very rich and has 
few railways, one person in eleven is a car owner ; and even 
a small state like the Argentine boasts more cars in pro- 
portion to the population than any European country, 
because there is often no alternative to road transport. 
Germany and Great Britain resemble each other approxi- 
mately in their public transport facilities ; but as Britain is 
able to spend more freely at the moment, there is a car to 
every 44 people in this country, as against one to 196 
people in Germany, according to the Times. Olympia, 
therefore, has ceased to be an annexe to Bond Street. It 
still houses ridiculously luxurious vehicles, costing enough 
to keep a bourgeois family in comfort for five years. But 
its raison d’étre is the poor man’s car. For £125 one may 
purchase a four-seated Trojan car, so cheap to run that its 
advocates are able to argue that walking is now an extra- 
vagance. Most of the cars on exhibition are designed for 
the use of quite poor people; and a majority of British 
motorists probably have incomes of under £500 per annum. 
Few of them really need cars, in the sense that their mobility 
could be reduced, and their compulsory travel could be 
performed in other ways, without any loss of professional 
efficiency. But the physical and mental effects of motoring 
are usually valuable enough to justify a little extravagance. 
The industry has become one of the most important and 
successful in the country; and if one tries to forget the 
existence of perhaps a dozen perfectly insane and unpar- 
donable vehicles, the moralist can at last enjoy his Olympia. 
There is nothing revolutionary to chronicle for 1928. 
Here and there a novelty is to be inspected. The Franklin Co. 
of America are at last making an effort to popularise the air- 
cooled engines with which they have been so successful in 
their own country ; but their bulky six-cylinder costs the 
best part of £1,000, and will do nothing to relieve the casual 
owner-driver of the risks inseparable from housing a water- 
cooled engine in a cold shed during our erratic winters. The 
Lea-Francis stand enshrines the most modern chassis in the 
Show. True, it is one of those “ hyper-sports ” cars which 


appeal only to the very gilded youth, but both its Cozette 
B 
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supercharger and its foolproof gearchange may prove 
prophetic. A few German cars reappear after prolonged 
exclusion ; but with the exception of the aristocratic super- 
charged Mercedes they are of no particular interest. The 
two chief features of the exhibition are the amazingly high 
quality of the very cheap mass production cars, and the 
marked development of engines with more cylinders than 
the quartette which have hitherto satisfied most people 
outside millionairedom. The former fact is the more im- 
portant, though the less obtrusive. Time was when mass 
production implied a certain sacrifice of quality. Cars 
were originally cheapened by a relaxing of the engineer’s 
conscience. He turned a blind eye to many petty imper- 
fections as the myriads of parts slid through the plant. A 
little wear in an expensive tool, a tiny slip by a mechanic— 
these faults were ignored, because the car was cheap. So 
out of every dozen cars which he produced, one might be 
really splendid ; two or three more would pass muster ; 
the rest would sell and run, but would scandalise a maker 
of the old school, Competition has killed such slipshod 
economies. Wholesale scrapping of bits during process of 
manufacture—once the fetish of “ quality ” construction— 
was not only expensive, but indicative of faulty methods. 
To-day the tendency is to eliminate human errors, and to 
employ tools of such cost and perfection that every part is 
identical with its fellows, An astoundingly high standard 
has been attained in manufacture, even where the output 
runs to a thousand cars a week and the price is low. It is 
still impossible at a cut price to set a highly skilled man torun 
a chassis in properly on the road, and to tune up every tiny 
item to perfection. But if the buyer will handle his cheap 
ear gently for a thousand miles, it will probably end up by 
being quite as good as the sister car supplied to the 
managing director’s daughter. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether any foreign factory can make so high a claim. 
The gradual switch-over to six-cylinder, eight-cylinder 
and perhaps ultimately twelve-cylinder engines in the 
costlier classes was inevitable. These multicylinder engines 
are quieter and smoother than the fours, and demand less 
gear-changing. Three factors press them into popularity. 
The closed car deifies the quiet chassis. The trade began by 
taming the rough fours of a few years ago; the result was 
pleasant enough under a saloon so long as top gear remained 
in action. But small saloons soon and often ask for gear- 
changes when the power unit is a four-cylinder. Second 
gear is often so noisy that when the roof begins to act as a 
sounding-board conversation is difficult—perhaps even im- 
possible up a steepish hill. A silent gearbox is fearfully 
expensive, and a clumsy owner can soon spoil it. So the 
closed car suggests six or eight cylinders, with a consequent 
extension of the mileage covered on top gear. Then the 
roads began to get very crowded. Gearchanging became 
quite frequent on the level and on trivial slopes, as the 
roads were jammed, or the pace of the queue fell to a crawl. 
The duffer bashed his gears, and made them noisier than 
ever. Once again six-cylinders eased the situation. Finally, 
as the market becomes saturated, and most potential car 
owners are actual car owners, it is necessary to coax 
motorists into dissatisfaction with their last year’s car, and 
to offer them some definite thrill of novelty. For all these 
reasons, which are mostly sound, the six and eight cylinder 
tend to oust the four. Next year, for the first time in 
history, the number of sixes in a buyer’s guide will overtop 
the fours. This process is evident all along the scale. Last 
year the Daimler Co., finding themselves immersed in a 
flood of luxury ears, struggled out into eminence with a 
50 h.p. twelve-cylinder sleeve valve. First cousin to steam 
in its flexibility, this wonderful chassis brought them new 
eustom ; and now they flank it with a 30 h.p. double-six. 
At the lower end France has actually stolen something of a 


march on our own mass producers. Renault, taught by 
Mons. Citroen that there is after all very big money in 
cheap cars, has actually launched a lovely little 12 h.p. six- 
cylinder with a cylinder bore of practically two inches, 
to sell at £279 complete with touring body. Britain can go 
one better if she so elects. But at the moment the majority 
of British makers regard six cylinders as the prerogative of 
the 15 h.p. class, and £850 as a rational minimum price for 
such small luxury cars. Next year may tell a very different 
tale. Possibly the small Wolseley straight-eight (£695 
complete) will lead the way for the minor plutocrats, and 
six-cylinders may be adopted on the cheaper twelves and 
fourteens. In the meantime the new 17 h.p. Morris six- 
cylinder must be recognised as one of those rare cars which 
are known in the trade as “ killers,” because they slaughter 
other people’s sales. By Easter it will be more of a killer 
on the market than it is on a stand in October. At the 
moment it is the price which has broken the hearts of his 
rivals, for it is about £100 cheaper than several machines in 
the same class. But its performance will be as impressive as 
its price. Whether by accident or design Morris was 
cunning enough to rouse a spirit of emulation in his Coventry 
staff. When he said, “ Design a six ! ’’ Coventry knew that 
his Wolseley men at Adderley Park were already fat with 
pride in their six. So Coventry decided to produce an even 
better design than the Wolseley, which many good judges 
then regarded as the world’s best light six. And they are 
supposed to have succeeded. Men who have tried the expe- 
rimental cars say they are practically equal to a very famous 
20 h.p. which shall be nameless, but costs two or three times 
as much. Similarly the agents, who have envisaged various 
repair and maintenance jobs on the chassis, are unusually 
enthusiastic. Incidentally, the car is an excellent proposi- 
tion for the export trade. It is unquestionably the most 
attractive car in the Show to the general public, and the 
most troubling to rival makers. 

There is also plenty of stir in the small fry. The Triumph 
Seven has already received notice in THE NEw STATESMAN, 
and threatens the splendid isolation in which the miraculous 
Baby Austin has so long existed. Both these rank as the 
poor man’s first car, and appeal to officers’ widows with 
nice little pensions. But they are a shade too small to 
satisfy for very long people whose incomes are growing as 
promotion occurs. Hitherto the smallest general utility 
car has been the twelve, sometimes deceitfully termed a 
ten. But now there is a whole fleet of new small cars rated 
at 9 h.p. And these are really big enough and fast enough 
and good enough for anybody who wishes to motor 
efficiently without spending an unnecessary penny. Their 
rear passengers may be full-grown adults, who will not 
bump their knees against the back of the front seat every 
time the car pitches over a pothole. Roomy closed bodies 
are practicable. They correspond to the old twelves in 
every way except that they are perceptibly more eco- 
nomical. Among them the Standard and the Clyno are 
eminent, while the Riley deserves a special word of praise, 
not only for its lovely engine, but also because it has a four- 
speed gearbox, in which the third speed, though indirect, 
is almost as quiet as a direct drive. 

Brakes grow annually more vital, as the roads fill up, 
duffers abound and speed increases. Here there are no 
sensational novelties to chronicle, but much honest progress 
exists. The Acedes catalogue contains as an option a one- 
point adjustment of the four-wheeled brakes, usable with 
the car in motion. If this is half it claims to be, it is one 
of the best details in the Show ; for most four-wheel brakes 
are very tiresome to adjust, and are not enormously superior 
to a good example of two-wheeled brakes when once the 
adjustment has worn sloppy. Servo application of the 
brakes is more common, and is probably very desirable for 
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all elderly drivers, very powerful cars, and a good many 
women. The power and life between adjustments of 
ordinary four-wheel brakes is universally improved. It 
is a pity that cheap cars are still allowed to be sold without 
any brakes on the front axle. Little seems to have been 
done to eliminate the distressing “* wobble,” “* patter,” or 
“shimmy ” which so often develops in the steering now 
that front wheels are so heavy. 

Coachwork, on the whole, speaks for itself, and displays 
the usual advance in dimensions, quality, structure and 
detail. It is still, however, in a transition stage. The 
problems which developed last year are still mostly un- 
solved. Cellulose enamels are making as much headway 
as their cost permits ; and the technical troubles of flaking 
and peeling and “ orangeskin ” are said to be surmounted 
by most chemists concerned. But the closed car is still a 
puzzle. The all-steel type is silent in wear; but the 
necessary dies are hugely expensive, and it figures only on 
large outputs. The flexible fabric-covered saloon of true 
Weymann type is silent, though its surface is less durable 
than cellulosed steel; but it is still expensive. Conse- 
quently, many cheap cars still carry the old-fashioned 
metal and wood constructions, which necessarily become 
noisy in long use. Worse still, many bodies claim the 
Weymann merits, when in reality they are merely the old- 
fashioned noise-generating type, covered with fabrics which 
do not wear specially well. The open body, with removable 
all-weather top, is an honest job, and has been still further 
improved. The so-called “* sunshine saloons ” may or may 
not be a passing craze; they are apt to be expensive at 
that, and some of the newer patterns will probably leak. 

Accessories are staged in the usual bewildering and 
expensive variety. The tandem windscreen wipers and 
the automatic traffic signals are among the more useful 
items in this sphere. No perfect anti-dazzle device has yet 
made its appearance. The “ single shot ” system of chassis 
lubrication should gradually become universal. 

R. E. Davipson. 


Correspondence 


ROUMANIA AND HUNGARY 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—The article which you published in your issue of Septem- 
ber 24th upon the Hungarian-Roumanian dispute contains 
various inaccuracies which I trust you will allow me to point out. 

You state, in the first instance, that Roumania cannot “ allow 
her stability to be compromised by placing Hungarian land- 
owners in Transylvania in a privileged position compared with 
that of her own nationals.” The privileges which the Hungarians 
are claiming to-day are no new demands, but merely the rights 
which were definitely accorded them by certain clauses in the 
Treaty of Trianon, and however incontestable the right which 
the Roumanian government possesses to control its own policy, 
peace conventions cannot be scrapped if found politically inex- 
pedient. : 

In the second instance, Hungary has brought this test case, 
not, as you would suggest, ‘** to upset social conditions,” by 
bringing further actions against Czecho-Slovakia and Jugoslavia, 
but in order to protect herself from the possibility of unjust 
treatment by these countries, similar to that against which she is 
how protesting. By their action in appealing against the 
decision of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal and referring the matter 
to the League of Nations, the Roumanians have made a dangerous 
confusion, the reason for which is not difficult to find. They 
realise that their case is a bad one, and so would transfer the dis- 
pute from a juridical to a political terrain. In other words, they 
claim that if a State thinks it politically advantageous to scrap 
the provisions of a treaty, it can do so. - 

Your statement that the land in Hungary is divided between 
“afew thousand squires ” who maintain a feudal system without 
parallel in modern Europe is one that I cannot allow to pass 
unchallenged. There are no less than 840,000 landowners in 
Hungary, not all of whom are squires. In fact, 55 per cent. of 
the agricultural land in the country (i.e., 18,000,000 acres) is 


held by peasants and small farmers. Under the Land Reform 
Act, 1,500,000 acres of expropriated land have been divided 
among 344,000 small proprietors, 274,000 homesteads have been 
created, and a further 144,000 acres converted into small- 
holdings. Curious as it may appear, the Hungarian peasantry 
are so contented with their lot that many of them refused to 
take advantage of the offer of land that was made to them, on 
the ground that they could not possibly be better off than they 
were. I would also point out that, of the 800 Transylvanian 
Optants who appealed to the Arbitral Tribunal, 22 test cases 
were specially investigated ; five of these landowners owned a 
maximum of 5 acres, two from 5 to 10 acres, two from 10 to 100, 
six from 100 to 200; that is to say, fifteen out of twenty-two 
were small-holders. : 

Finally, Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement that ‘“ from 
first to last the Hungarian government made no concession what- 
ever’ does not take into account the fact that the Hungarians 
have declared themselves ready to submit their case to the Hague 
Court, also asking in what way the Mixed Tribunal had exceeded 
its competence. 

I feel sure that you will extend the courtesy of your columns 
to an expression of opinion that is perhaps not quite in accordance 
with your own.—Yours, etc., DupDLEY HEATHCOTE. 

25 Wimpole Street, W. 1. 

October 7th. 


{Our correspondent does not convict us of any inaccuracies. 
(1) We did not deny that Hungarian landowners in Transylvania 
had a grievance under the Treaty ; we called attention to the 
dangerous situation which would obviously arise in Roumania 
if the Hungarian claims were conceded in full. Mr. Heathcote’s 
view appears to be: “Fiat justitia, ruat Roumania.” We see 
neither equity nor sense in that solution of the difficulty. (2) It 
is possible that we have misjudged Hungary’s motives in bringing 
this test case‘; but it will need more than Mr. Heathcote’s 
explanation to prove that our suspicions are groundless. (8) We 
did not say that “ the land in Hungary is divided between a few 
thousand squires.” We were aware of the existence of small 
holders and of the passage of the Agrarian Law. But the fact 
remains that, as we said, a few thousand squires maintain a feudal 
system without parallel in modern Europe, and it is this squire- 
archy which dominates Hungary.—Eb. N.S.] 


BYRON 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—May I raise a cry of protest against “* Affable Hawk ” 
for sullying his charming and well-bred page by praise of 
that dreary cad, Lord Byron? It is not true to say, as “ Affable 
Hawk ” does, that Byron was a bad man, because he was neither 
a bad man nor a good man, but one of Nature’s rastaquouéres. 
He could not be bad or good, because he had that quality of 
vulgarity which is like an iron wall between those who possess 
it and any kind of experience ; since they are preoccupied with 
the value which experiences fetch in the eyes of the world 
they never get in touch with the essential qualities of their 
experiences, and hence never develop any qualities of their own. 
Look at the letter Byron sent to his Augusta Leigh, in the care 
of John Murray. There is neither in your quotation nor in 
the entire letter any evidence of any feeling at all for the woman 
he had held in his arms. What interests him is the abstraction 
of incest—and not even that: the use of incest to épater les 
bourgeois. There is not one phrase anywhere delighting in any 
idiosyncrasy of the women : a fatal defect in a love letter. There 
is simply this snobbish self-association with Francesca and 
Paolo, and such-like raffishnesses. The creature is as pitifully 
oblique in his approach to life as any curate exultantly marrying 
the second cousin of a baronet. Such an affair brought Byron 
no material to feed his psychic energy ; it can have resulted in 
no extension of his being. But all his affairs were as poverty 
stricken: as, for example, the Clare Clairmont business. I do 
not see why “ Affable Hawk” remarks that “‘ Byron’s subse- 
quent behaviour (to Clare Clairmont) cannot be judged fairly 
unless it is first made clear that it was not his infatuation, but 
her pertinacity, which led to the birth of Allegra.” That state 
of affairs might have excused Byron for ignoring the existence 
of Allegra ; it could not possibly justify his very positive inter- 
vention in removing Allegra from her mother’s care and removing 
her to an insanitary convent, whose sole recommendation was 
terms pleasing to the thrifty. What does emerge from the 
story is that here is another example of his vulgarity. The 
reason Clare had to importune Byron, who on his own account 
was insatiable for beauty, was surely that she was a person of 
no social importance. He belonged to the detestable class 
of bores who find a woman exciting if she is socially elevated, 
famous professionally or as the mistress of a famous —. 
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Poor Clare, failing to be in this category, could not exist for 
Byron ; which enabled him to ignore so blankly her relationship 
with her child. Surely a series of relationships of this order 
could not leave a man anything but a dreary bit of emptiness ; 
and surely as a point of fact they did not leave him anything 
else. I was amazed by “ Affable Hawk’s ” sentence, “* It’ (the 
affair with Augusta) ‘is the drama of his inner life, and in the 
case of Byron that is inseparable from his imagination.” I had, 
through an accident of educational curriculum, to read Byron’s 
works with some thoroughness in my youth. My curiosity has 
led me to examine them again and again since then. And I 
would have said that, of all writers of his horse-power, Byron 
is almost unique in that his work shows no signs of any inner 
life whatsoever. His work is a kind of verbal sweat following 
hard exercise. It is no use saying an artist must have some 
inner life or he would not produce works of art. He can solve 
the problem of “filling his space” as painters say (which is 
nearly a mechanical problem) so satisfactorily that his work is 
indubitably there, though he may neither face nor be aware of 
any other problem. Numbers of painters have done it. In 
what single work is there the slightest indication that he had 
led any sort of inner life, that he had translated outer events 
into terms comprehensible to his own soul? In what single 
line is there the slightest indication that the light of his 
imagination ever burned so high that he could see outer events 
with sufficient clarity to begin the task of their translaticn ? 
He is a poet damnably without “‘ beauties,” as our grandfathers 
used to say. Why is there this amazing conspiracy to treat the 
carcass of a man in a fancy waistcoat not as an amazing example 
of the queer places where talent may make a nest, but as—to 
borrow ‘“* Affable Hawk’s ” words—*‘ a wonderful, exhilarating 
man ”’’ ?—Yours, etc., 

1 Raymond Buildings, 


REBEccA WEST. 
Grays Inn, W.C. 


FARMERS AND PROFITEERS 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Str,—In one respect Mr. Bensusan’s interesting and informative 
article in your issue of October 8th is not quite up to date. 
** Lord Fermoy’s well-meant Bill” is now on the Statute Book 
as the Auctions (Bidding Agreements) Act, 1927, and comes 
into operation on January Ist, 1928. This statute, it is generally 
recognised, had its genesis in the case of Cohen v. Roche before 
Mr. Justice McCardie in the King’s Bench, June, 1926, when 
our member, Mr. C. W. Roche, was successful in bringing down 
judicial condemnation on the dealers’ “ rings.”? Lord Darling’s 
Bill, which was introduced soon after, did not reach the Statute 
Book, but Lord Fermoy’s Bill, amended and added to in Com- 
mittee, has been more fortunate, and it is hoped will, at any rate, 
be a useful check on the now unlawful activities of those who are 
neither in the position of producers nor consumers.—Yours, etc., 

JOHN STEVENSON, 
General Secretary, The Incorporated Society 
of Auctioneers and Landed Property Agents. 


KEITH versus MOSES 
To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Belloc does not, in his Companion to Mr. Wells’ 
History, make any attack on “Evolution.” As this statement 
means just as much, or just as little, as his demand, I trust it 
will satisfy him. But why does not Mr. Belloc tell us quite 
clearly what particular brand of evolution he favours? An 
“Evolution for Helen” would not only be useful, but would 
protect him from the danger of misrepresentation.— Yours, etc., 

London, S.W. 17. F. H. Dovueury. 


FOOTSTEPS 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Referring to THe NEw SraTesman, October Ist, 
pp. 778-9, ‘‘ The Footsteps,”’ by Mr. E. E. Kellett, a semi-circular 
wall along a side walk at the Worcester College and of Beaumont 
Street, Oxford, producing an echo of the footsteps of a passer-by, 
used to exist in my Oxford years, 1877-81—in effect just like 
that at Bury St. Edmunds, as described by Mr. Kellett. The 
echo was scarcely audible by day, as one usually found people 
passing both ways, and the echoes blurred by their several 
footsteps. But at night, especially towards midnight, the illusion 
of being followed by mysterious steps was a frequent experience, 
and discovered, by myself at least, to be caused by an echo.— 


Yours, etc., JoHN QuUINE, 
Lonan Vicarage, I. of Man. 


FASCISM IN THE TYROL 
To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—As an Englishman who has spent some eighteen months 
in the Tyrol since the war I should like to underline your comments 
of October 1st on the Italian regime in the South Tyrol. The 
petty tyranny of the Fascists is intensely vexatious. But you 
do not touch on some much more serious aspects of the problem. 
The inhabitants are more aggrieved by the school system than 
by anything else. Italian is compulsory. Most of the new 
teachers cannot even speak German. In most districts 90 per 
cent. of the children are totally ignorant of Italian, and at home 
invariably speak German, so that they are terribly handicapped 
by being compelled to do all their work in a foreign language. 
A peasant woman said to me: “* Our children learn nothing now. 
They cannot master Italian well enough to get on with it, and 
they are forbidden to learn German.” The best posts are given 
to Italians ; and posts are even created for immigrant Italians, 
the native Tyrolese being taxed extra to provide the salaries for 
them. I spoke to a man on the road and asked him how things 


went on. ‘“ Oh,” he said, *‘ We struggle along somehow; we 
are just prisoners of war.” 


It must not be forgotten that Italy promised to respect the 
language and customs of the Tyrol on first taking over the 
province (posters to this effect were posted up all over the 
province) ; and in this way to some extent removed the oppo- 
sition to an annexation so contrary to the idea of self- 
determination. This promise was not kept for more than a few 
months. The attempts at forcible Italianisation began before 
Mussolini took office, but were intensified under the Blackshirt 


rule.—Yours, etc., Meyrick Boors. 
October 5th. 


Miscellany 


A RUSSIAN PLAY AND A GREAT 
ACTOR 


HE Komisarjevsky Season at the Court Theatre 

offers prospects to which we all look forward; 

he is a producer of rare merit. In Paul L., 
especially in Act II. (the scene in which the officers 
drink and play the fool and quarrel before murdering the 
Czar), he shows his power of drawing unity of effect out of 
a confusion; but the play itself disappointed me. 
Merejkovsky’s book, Tolstoy and Dostoevsky, had led me to 
expect from him greater insight into human nature. It is 
rash, I know, to infer creative power from analytical 
subtlety, but it is hard not to expect much from a writer 
who understands much. Paul I. lacks imagination: 
the characters, though superficially true to history, lack 
depth ; the diction and the dialogue are thin; in argument 
the author does not endow his characters with that sharpness 
and finality of expression which makes the clash of ideas 
interesting upon the stage, and he has not shown vigorous 
invention in accentuating and supplementing the outlines 
of historic fact. The conspirators are men of many minds. 
Some are doctrinaire republicans, some are looking forward 
to a benevolent autocracy, others are prompted by hatred 
and bitter resentments; some have consented to join the 
plot on the understanding that its object is to depose the 
Czar; others are eager to kill him. All are welded tem- 
porarily together and guided by the will and cunning of Count 
Pahlen, who knows that the midnight expedition will lead 
inevitably to the tyrant’s death. I missed in those scenes, 
in which these cross-purposes of intention are bent toa 
common end (notably in the carousal scene), that faculty of 
which Mr. Shaw is a master: the power of making each 
man a perfect mouthpiece of his point of view. I missed, 
too, in the scene between Paul and his mistress which imme- 
diately, precedes his murder, dramatic invention (here the 
dramatist is supplementing history out of his imagination), 
in which the prospective victim babbles of tenderness and 
canaries while his head lies in her lap. This attempt to 
heighten tragedy by an interlude of pathos fails. 
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Merejkovsky would have done better to reproduce the 
scene which actually took place. At eleven that night, 
before he retired to bed, Paul was still with his mistress 
Princess Gargarine, writing letters. The last letter he ever 
wrote dismissed the Minister of War and replaced him by 
the husband of his mistress, a young man entirely without 
experience in military matters. It ran as follows: “ Your 
indisposition lasts too long, and as public affairs cannot 
be regulated by the state of your inside, you will have to 
surrender the portfolio of war to Prince Gargarine.” 
That note is thoroughly characteristic of Paul I. It was 
a dramatic mistake to attempt to rouse sympathy for Paul ; 
such a drama as this should dispense with pathos, for 
the subject is merely grim—the strangling with the con- 
nivance of a son and heir of a half-crazy tyrant. Mr. 
George Hayes impersonated him well. I have only one 
fault to find with his acting; he did not make Paul look 
mad enough. A little paint round the eyes to give them 
disquieting fixity, whether Paul is smiling or excited, 
would help. Mr. George Hayes was also too tall, but 
that, of course, he could not help, for Paul I. was an 
undersized, skull-faced man. Indeed, he was so sensitive 
about the meanness of his own appearance, which he tried 
desperately to counteract by cultivating a_ theatrical 
strut and gestures borrowed from Frederick the Great, 
that he once posted up notices in Petersburg to the effect 
that his subjects were never to use the word Kournossiyi 
(snub-nosed) in any connection. Into such absurdities 
did his suspicion-mania hurry him, when it did not prompt 
him to actions of dastardly and erratic brutality or reduce 
him to fits of maudlin wailing, dangerously relieved by 
sudden exaltations during which he believed he was 
inspired of God. He was a pathological case. In all 
probability he was born with a slight tendency to insanity, 
which did not, however, prevent him from having some sane 
“ideas.” Catherine’s treatment of him increased those 
tendencies. His mother had usurped his throne and he 
learnt very early how his father had died. He was segre- 
gated in the palaces of Gatchina and Pavlovsk, where he 
was allowed two thousand soldiers to dress up, drill and 
torture. Thus he lived till he succeeded his mother ; 
half splendid autocrat and half prisoner under the shadow 
of perpetual fear; now playing at being Frederick or Peter 
the Great, or, when in love, dreaming of being some day 
a Philosopher King. Catherine’s admiration of Voltaire, 
her patronage of Diderot, her manful and hearty manage- 
ment of her private lusts, have led many to think her a 
greater statesman than perhaps she was. In any case, 
her treatment of her son was calculated to produce a suc- 
cessor to her throne compact of fear, megalomania, suspicion 
and fantastic dreams. Such was the little monster she let 

se upon her country. The only solid ground for pathos 
in such a figure is the fact that his erratic mind was visited 
with gleams of sense and disinterested desire to set the 
confusion round him straight. The dramatist has had no 
difficulty in finding in history anecdotes to illustrate the 
wayward brutality of Paul. Almost every incident of that 
kind in the play is taken straight from tradition. The most 
dramatic scene in the play, the moment when Pahlen 
confesses to the Emperor himself that he is the head of the 
conspiracy, is historic. It is a fine piece of bluff. Mr. 
Charles Laughton played this scene well. He was not the 
huge smiling jolly man, whose imperturbable geniality 
conceals a natural talent for ruthless duplicity, that Pahlen 
actually was ; but he did well. 


Of course, it is an easy enough job to present vividly 
on the stage a pathological figure like Paul. Where imagina- 
tion was required was in drawing his son, the young 
Alexander. And there Merejkovsky failed. There is no 
doubt that Alexander acquiesced in the plot, but it was 


probably represented to him as a plot to depose his father, 
though he might have known it would mean murder. 
The royal maniac had to go—that had become clear. 
Merejkovsky destroys our interest in Alexander by making 
the idea of mere deposition fill him with horror! ‘ The 
young man is a fool,” we say to ourselves, or even, “ This 
is impossible.” It seems to me that the centre of the drama 
in this story of Paul I. lay in the conscience of Alexander ; 
and if the dramatist did not place it there it was inevitable 
that the result should be mere melodrama. That was all 
the performance at the Court Theatre really’ was—and 
rather poor melodrama at that. The Russians are not good 
at melodrama, for that depends on swiftness of narrative 
and suspense. Russian melodramatic power shows in 
heightening lurid internal conflicts, say, of a man sitting 
motionless at a table in a restaurant thinking, feeling, 
with utmost intensity. The stage is not, of course, the 
proper medium for that kind of melodrama. 


Since visiting the Court Theatre I have had a rare 
experience ; one I shall not forget. I saw Chaliapine act 
at the Albert Hall. Fortunately, I was near enough to 
follow the delicacy and variety of that acting, as well as 
to. appreciate the sweep of its grace and its force, which 
no doubt carried further. The interpretative value of every 
change of expression upon the actor’s face, of every move- 
ment of his hands and of each slight shift in his attitudes, 
was visible and distinct to me. I know that acting to 
music makes easier (if talent is there) that rhythmic 
smoothness of gesture which, when combined with an air of 
complete spontaneity—violent, if necessary—is the beauty 
of oratory. Sometimes I heard no music; instead its 
counterpart was before my eyes. Mozart and Salieri is a 
little opera of which the theme is fantastic, and the story 
a story of the most horrible murder imaginable; the 
poisoning of one artist by another who feels his victim’s 
greatness, is jealous of it, loves and loathes and dreads it. 
What we watched was the translation of this almost 
incredible complex of evil and exalted emotion into an 
ever-varying and convincing drama of expression. How 
it was done it would take far too long to tell; it would 
mean unpacking in words the significance of each gesture 
and expression as it passed into another, satisfying the 
imagination as it did so, and leaving a delighted wonder 
behind. There was a moment near the end when, my 
imagination racing ahead, I wondered what gesture could 
possibly express the emotion to be conveyed. Salieri has 
walked to the door to see his victim out, over whom the 
langour of mortal sickness is already beginning to creep. 
His back is turned to us; Mozart has disappeared. What 
would the murderer’s face be like when he turned round ? 
What would he do? Chaliapine did not move; he thrust 
his hands down violently in the pockets of his long-skirted 
coat and the resolute gesture was like a cry, “* It’s done!” ; 
then round he wheeled to show a face distorted with grinding 
immitigable misgivings. One second’s acting this; let it 
serve as an example of a series of continuous inspirations. 
The next item was the inn-scene from Boris Godounoff. 
(Chaliapine took the part of the vagabond monk who sings 
the famous song “ Beneath the walls of Kazan town.”) 
His performance was that rarest of things—an exhibition 
of noble comedy. There was nothing of the usual bottle- 
and-monk Christmas-card fun about it—no reeling, rolling, 
rosy, rollicking business; but something much subtler 
and simpler, something exhilarating, lovable, laughable, 
very ancient and queer. 

Thus, once again, it is to the enterprise of Mr. Cochran, 
who gave us our last chance of seeing Duse, that lovers of 
acting owe an experience they will remember. 

Desmonp MacCartTHy. 
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TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


NORE in the foam: the night is vast and blind, 
S The blanket of the mist around your shoulders, 
Sleep your old sleep of rock, snore in the wind, 
Snore in the spray! The storm your slumber lulls, 
His wings are folded on your nest of boulders 
As on their eggs the grey wings of your gulls, 


No more as when, ten thousand years ago, 

You hissed a giant cinder from the ocean— 
Around your rocks you furl the shawling snow, 
Half sunk in your own darkness, vast and grim, 
And round you on the deep with surly motion 
Pivot your league-long shadow as you swim. 


Why should you haunt me thus but that I know 
My surly heart is in your own displayed, 

Round whom such wastes in endless circuit flow, 
Whose hours in such a gloomy compass run— 

A dial with its league-long arm of shade 

Slowly revolving to the moon and sun. 


My heart has sunk, like your grey fissured crags, 
By its own strength o’ertoppled and betrayed : 
I too have burned the wind with fiery flags, 
Who now am but a roost for empty words— 

An island of the sea whose only trade 

Is in the voyages of its wandering birds. 


Did you not, when your strength became your pyre, 
Deposed and tumbled from your flaming tower, 
Awake in gloom from whence you sank in fire 

To find Antaeus-like, more vastly grown, 

A throne in your own darkness, and a power 
Sheathed in the very coldness of your stone ? 


Your strength is that you have no hope or fear, 
You march before the world without a crown : 
The nations call you back, you do not hear : 

The cities of the earth grow grey behind you, 

You will be there when their great flames go down 
And still the morning in the van will find you. 


You march before the continents : you scout 
In front of all the earth: alone you scale 
The masthead of the world, a lorn look-out, 
Waving the snowy flutter of your spray 

And gazing back in infinite farewell 

To suns that sink, and shores that fade away. 


From your grey tower what long regrets you fling 
To where, along the low horizon burning, 

The great swan-breasted seraphs soar and sing, 
And suns go down, and trailing splendours dwindle, 
And sails on lonely errands unreturning, 

Glow with a gold no sunrise can rekindle. 


Turn to the Night, these flames are not for you 
Whose steeple for the thunder swings its bells : 
Grey Memnon, to the tempest only true, 

Turn to the night, turn to the shadowing foam, 
And let your voice, the saddest of farewells, 
With sullen curfew toll the grey wings home. 


The wind your mournful syren haunts the gloom : 
The rocks, spray-clouded, are your signal-guns 
Whose stony nitre, puffed with flying spume, 
Rolls forth in grim salute your broadside hollow, 
Over the gorgeous burials of suns, 

To sound the tocsin of the storms that follow. 


Plunge forward ; like a ship to battle hurled, 
Slip the long cables of the failing light, 

The level rays that moor you to the world : 
Sheathed in your armour of eternal frost, 
Plunge forward, in the thunder of the fight 
To lose yourself as I would fain be lost. 


Exiled, like you, and severed from my race 
By the cold ocean of my own disdain, 

Do I not freeze in such a wintry space, 

Do I not travel through a storm as vast 
And rise at times, victorious from the main, 
To fly the sunrise at my shattered mast ? 


Your path is but a desert where you reap ‘ 
Only the bitter knowledge of your soul, 

You fish with nets of seaweed in the deep 

As truitlessly as I with nets of rhyme, 

Yet forth you stride: yourself the way, the goal, 
The surges are your strides, your path is time. 


Hurled by what aim to what tremendous range ! 
A missile from the great sling of the past 

Your passage leaves its track of death and change 
And ruin on the world: you fly beyond, 

Leaping the current of the ages vast 

As lightly as a pebble skims a pond. 


The years are undulations in your flight 

Whose awful motion we can only guess : 

Too swift for sense, too terrible for sight, 

We only know how fast behind you darken 

Our days like lonely beacons of distress : 

We know that you stride on and will not harken. 


Now in the eastern sky the fairest planet 
Pierces the dying wave with dangled spear, 
And in the whirring hollows of your granite 
That vaster Sea, to which you are a shell, 
Sighs with a ghostly rumour like the drear 
Moan of the nightwind in a hollow cell. 


We shall not meet again: over the wave 

Our ways divide, and yours is straight and endless— 

But mine is short and crooked to the grave : 

Yet what of these dark crowds, amid whose flow 

I battle like a rock, aloof and friendless— 

Are not their generations, vague and endless, 

The waves, the strides, the feet on which I go? 
Roy CAMPBELL. 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
THEATRE 


HE public may be interested to know what has 

become of the money subscribed to erect a 

national memorial theatre to Shakespeare in 

London. I will tell them. In the first place 

it is necessary to explain that this has nothing whatever 

to do with the Stratford Memorial Theatre, of which I 

recently wrote. The Stratford Theatre was a theatre 

in being, and the only question at issue is that the new 

building to be erected (for which the money is in hand) 

should be a good one, and better than the theatre 
destroyed by fire eighteen months ago. 

The National Theatre scheme had its origin before 
the war. About fifteen years ago a public-spirited Jew, 
named Sir Carl Meyer, who has since died, gave £75,000 
for the building of a National Theatre in London as 4 
memorial to Shakespeare. An influential committee 
was appointed with a view to raising the balance of 
the money necessary so that the theatre might be built 
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by 1916, the tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death. 
The late Mr. William Archer and Mr. Harley Granville- 
Barker worked out, at a great expenditure of time and 
care, a practical scheme for the working of such a 
theatre. The majority of the committee frankly 
cared nothing, either for Shakespeare or for a National 
Theatre. Some of them pooh-poohed the whole idea, 
and one member whom I will not name, lest he become 
a public instead of merely a private opponent of the 
scheme, actually said to me that the whole idea was 
ridiculous, and that people did not want to see the plays 
of Shakespeare, Tchehov or other good dramatists, but 
rightly (rightly, mark you!) preferred the ordinary 
commercial product with which financiers speculate 
in West-End theatres—such, for example, as White- 
Birds, over which a young North-Countryman recently 
lost a large sum of money. 

This gentleman did not appear to appreciate the 
fact that if he thought the National Theatre scheme 
pernicious he should not be sitting upon the committee, 
for the committee was pledged by a trust deed and by 
ordinary good faith, to the original donor of the 
£75,000, to work loyally, if not energetically, for the 
completion of the scheme. No doubt the majority of 
the members of the committee are thoroughly loyal, 
both publicly and in private, but loyalty without en- 
thusiasm and energy does not carry one very far, and 
although the war came as a convenient excuse and 
explanation of the committee’s apathy, it is now nine 
years since the war was over, and the committee has 
not yet shown the slightest sign of life. No, I am wrong 
here. One supreme effort has been made which I am 
bound to mention. Chiefly through the heroic personal 
efforts of Sir Israel Gollancz, the chairman of the 
committee, the trust was put under the jurisdiction 
of the Charity Commissioners, so that it is now a public, 
although an obscurely public, charity. The value of 
this may not be immediately apparent to the innocent 
reader, but it is very real. It means that the money 
in the hands of the committee may not now be used 
for any other purpose than that originally intended. 

For many years there has been a very real danger 
that the money might be spent on a statue to Shakes- 
peare—a companion statue to that of Nurse Cavell, 
somewhere near Trafalgar Square—or even frittered 
away on subsidies to touring companies ; but Sir Israel 
Gollancz has fought like a tiger to prevent that happen- 
ing, and his fellow-members of the committee have 
supported him year in year out, until, as I have 
said, the money that was once safe and intact is still 
safe and intact. This is a notable achievement, for 
which, no doubt, several members of the committee 
will in time be honoured with baronies—provided that 
they also make a suitable subscription to the funds of 
whatever party happens to be in office when the theatre 
is finally erected. , 

But there is not the remotest chance of that ever 
happening. The committee cannot make a_ public 
appeal for the rest of the money needed, because it is 
old and weary and has no faith, and never had any 
faith in the scheme at all. Owing to the perverse 
energy, public-spiritedness and belief in the value of an 
English cultural tradition held by one far-seeing Jew, 
the committee was obliged to pretend not to be less 
virtuous and public-spirited than he was, but the effort 
of sustaining that pretence has visibly exhausted its 
vitality and nothing more will ever be done. 

But I don’t believe that Londoners will let the matter 
rest there, and I write because I have a practical sugges- 
tion to make, the adoption of which may procure us our 
National Theatre within a very short time. 

The project I have in mind is as follows: The 
British National Opera Company is a wandering 
homeless body doomed, ere long, to an undeserved 
extinction, although, as a writer in the Fortnightly 
Review recently pointed out, it plays everywhere to 


crowded houses. The Covent Garden Grand Opera 
annual season is likewise doomed to extinction because 
Mr. Samuel Courtauld will not go on financing it for 
ever. Lady Beecham is trying to turn Dorchester 
House into an opera house—a scheme that can never 
materialize. Sir Thomas Beecham is vainly seeking 
to raise money to found a new operatic venture. Now 
the successful solution of all these efforts can only 
be found in co-operation. Singly they are damned, 
even if they do not deserve to be damned. 

But there is no reason why the National Theatre may 
not be a National Opera House as well. It would be 
perfectly simple to make Mr. Granville-Barker dramatic 
director and Sir Thomas Beecham musical director, 
and to run opera three nights a week and drama three 
nights a week with a dramatic and an operatic repertory 
company which could tour the provinces in the summer 
months. For this scheme we should have already the 
£80,000 odd which is in the hands of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. Committee, and if a public sub- 
scription were opened throughout the country, backed 
by responsible people, the rest of the money would 
be forthcoming at once. The appeal would only 
have to be made by whole-hearted, public-spirited 
people, who believed in the scheme and had no axes 
to grind, to be overwhelmingly successful. 

There is another important point to be considered. 
By amalgamating the dramatic and musical interests 
we should be in a position to obtain a large annual 
subsidy for running our National Theatre. Not from 
the Government! From ne government—whether Con- 
servative, Liberal or Labour—are we likely to get 
more than benevolent words. A composer once sent 
a score to Beethoven and at the end of it he had written : 
*‘ finished with God’s help,” upon which Beethoven 
scribbled: ‘“‘Oh man, help thyself.” The time has 
come for the National Theatre Committee to act or 
resign. Now the way to get an annual subsidy for 
our National Theatre is through the British Broad- 
casting Company. Once we have a National Theatre 
for drama and opera it will be easy to get the B.B.C. to 
pay a large annual grant in return for sole broadcasting 
rights. In this way we shall have the economy of our 
theatre provided for, since if a modern theatre is 
built with a seating capacity of about three thousand 
the receipts themselves will almost cover the expendi- 
ture. 

There remains another point to be considered. The 
Foundling Hospital site is in the market. It would 
make an ideal site for our National Theatre which 
could not possibly be built in Shaftesbury Avenue, 
or what is commonly known as theatre-land. Blooms- 
bury is accessible, dignified and right in every respect. 
It has also the advantage of being in the new London 
University district. It is not generally known that 
Sir William Beveridge, the Vice-Chancellor of London 
University, obtained from Mr. J.D. Rockefeller, of New 
York, the large sum of money necessary to secure the 
new site for the London University behind the British 
Museum, and upon that large site the new buildings will 
soon arise. The necessary deposit money could quickly 
be raised to secure part of the Foundling Hospital 
site for a National Theatre. This plan would also 
have the backing of all those societies who wish to 
preserve the amenities and pictorial beauty of this 
part of Bloomsbury. It also should have the support 
of London University, while the theatre would have 
the great advantage of being in the midst of a great 
residential district largely inhabited by students from 
London, the Provinces and the Dominions. 

Now if any one should ask why a National Theatre 
is wanted I would reply that to-day more than ever 
is it necessary to uphold the cultural tradition which 
alone unites the peoples of the British Empire and 
that a National Theatre is one of the most effective 
means of doing this. W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
| rae people know what a remarkable man Henry 


James, senior, was—the father of William and Henry 
James. Of his books, the only one easy to 
get is The Secret of Swedenborg. I believe the book 
which is the best introduction to his works, The Literary 
Remains of the late Henry James, edited with a pre- 
face by William James, 1884, is still procurable. It 
is from this remarkable book that all my knowledge of 
the elder James’ writings is drawn. It contains beside 
that introduction, which is as good a piece of work as 
it is possible to desire, a fragment of an autobiography, 
one long essay divided into chapters called “ Spiritual 
Creation” and an article, ‘Some Personal Recollections 
of Carlyle.” I have found much to interest me in this 
volume, and over a long time. To speak first of its style, 
the characteristics of which are well described by his son: 
‘“* Great dignity of cadence and full and homely vocabulary 
. a sort of inward palpitating human quality, gracious 
and tender, precise, fierce, scornful, humorous by turns, 
recalling the rich vascular temperament of the old English 
masters, rather than of an American of to-day ” (1884). 
With all this richness of style, the ideas are singularly 
unvaried and few. His perpetual theme is the relation 
of Man to his Creator. He was a religious genius whose 
views met with no response, or only a faint one. It is 
because I think it possible that his intense conception of 
God as a creator may rouse far more interest now, that 
I draw attention to this book. One of his subsequent 
American critics, J. A. Kellogg (Philosophy of Henry 
James. John W. Lovell Co., 1883) said of him: “ Mr. 
James looks at creation instinctively from the creative 
side; and this has a tendency to put him at a remove 
from his readers. The usual problem is—given the creation 
—to find the creator. To Mr. James it is—given the 
creator—to find the creation. God is; of his being there 
is no doubt; but who and what are we?” He produces 
no metaphysical or empirical arguments to make God’s 
existence plausible; he simply assumes it as something 
that must be admitted. What interested me in the work 
of this strange thinker was that it was the expression, 
and a very vigorous, genuine and lovable expression, 
of a peculiar religious consciousness. 
* * * 


“I have often tried to imagine what sort of a figure 
my father might have made,” William James writes in 
his introduction, “ had he been born in a genuinely theo- 
logical age, with the best minds about him fermenting 
with mystery of the divinity, and the air full of definitions 
and theories and counter-theories, and strenuous reasonings 
and contentions, about God’s relations to mankind. 
Floated on such a congenial tide, furthered by sympathetic 
comrades, and opposed no longer by blank silence 
but by passionate and definite resistance, he would 
infallibly have developed his resources in many ways 
which, as it was, he never tried; and he would have 
played a prominent, perhaps a momentous and critical, 
part in the struggles of his time, for he was a religious 
prophet and genius, if ever prophet and genius there 
were. He published an intensely positive, radical, and 
fresh conception of God, and an intensely vital view of 
our connection with him. And nothing shows better the 
altogether lifeless and unintellectual character of the 
professional theism of our own time, than the fact that 
this view, this conception, so vigorously thrown down, 
should not have stirred the faintest tremulation on its 
stagnant pond.” 

* * * 


Those words were written more than forty years ago, 
and they, too, failed to attract attention. It is true that 
when they were written William James was an unknown 
man, but apparently very few of his subsequent admirers 
turned to this early book in which he did justice to his 
father. William James was the last man to exaggerate 
the importance of a man because he was a relation. The 
claim he makes for his father is a large one—-“ religious 
prophet and genius.” I do not expect my concurrence to 


induce others to judge for themselves, but what I will do 
is to give a few extracts from “ Recollections of Carlyle.” 
These may tempt curiosity and stimulate admiration. 

* * * 


** Some Personal Recollections of Carlyle ” was published 
in an American magazine shortly after Carlyle’s death. 
How important as a thinker Carlyle was then, and long 
afterwards, held to be, we know; James’ estimate of 
Carlyle shows great acumen: ‘“* This estimate of Carlyle, 
as a man of ideas, always struck me as unfounded in point 
of fact. I think his admirers, at least his distant admirers, 
generally mistook the claim he made upon attention. 
They were apt to regard him as eminently a man of 
thought ; whereas his intellect, as it seemed to me, except 
where his prejudices were involved, had not got beyond 
the stage of instinct. They insisted on finding him a 
philosopher; but he was only and consummately a man 
of genius. They had the fatuity to deem him a great 
teacher; but he never avouched himself to be anything 
else than a great critic. . . . He was an amateur prophet 
exclusively—a prophet ‘on his own hook,’ or in the 
interest of his own irritable cuticle”—here James is 
speaking of Carlyle’s conversation—‘. . . a harlequin 
in the guise of Jeremiah, who fed you with laughter in 
the place of tears, and put the old prophetic sincerity out 
of countenance by his broad, persistent winks at the 
by-standers over the footlights.” 


* * * 


What follows chimes with much of his habitual talk 
which has been recorded: “ Pity is the highest style of 
intercourse he allowed himself with his kind. He com- 
passionated all his friends in the measure of his affection 
for them. ‘ Poor John Sterling,’ he used to say; ‘ poor 
John Mill, poor Frederic Maurice, poor Neuberg, poor 
little Browning, poor little Lewis,’ and so on; as if the 
temple of his friendship were a hospital, and all its inmates 
scrofulous or paralytic. You wondered how any mere 
mortal got legitimately endowed with a commiseration so 
divine for the inferior race of man. . . . Especially did 
Carlyle conceive that no one could be actively interested 
in the progress of the species without being intellectually 
off his balance, and in need of tenderness from all his 
friends.” 

* * + 

From these extracts it must not be gathered that these 
recollections are vindictive in tone. They are critical in 
a manner far removed from the spiteful; they are the 
comments of another “ prophet”? whose attitude to his 
fellow-men was profoundly equalitarian, and to whose 
religious consciousness pride was the most ridiculous 
weakness, and lack of hope a sign of blindness. James 
detested “‘ moral force”; it appeared to him the negation 
of spirituality. (And so it is.) Carlyle was all “ moral 
force.” In another part of this book he has an 
amusing outburst against Emerson: “I have even heard 
him tell with infinite gusto of some virtuous youth in 
college with him, who had such a gross faculty of moral 
effusion as actually to suppress all naughty conversation 
among his companions by his bare presence—which made 
me wonder what a pitch of spiritual idiocy this moral 
peacock, if left to himself, would be sure eventually to 
attain to. Only we are none of us left to ourselves, nor 
can be, fortunately.” James laid his finger long before 
anyone else on Carlyle’s central weakness: ‘* Moral force 
was the deity of Carlyle’s unscrupulous worship. . . . 
Picturesqueness in man and Nature was the one key to 
his intellectual favour; and it made little difference to 
his artistic eye whether a man were spiritually angel or 
demon. Besides, one never wndtiaele surmounts his 
own idea of the Divine name; and Carlyle, inheriting 
and cherishing for its picturesque capabilities this rude 
Covenanting conception, which makes God a being of 
the most aggravated moral dimensions, of a wholly super- 
human egotism or sensibility to his own consequence, 
of course found Mahomet, William the Conqueror, John 
Knox, Frederic the Second of Prussia, men after God’s 
own heart, and coolly told you that no man in history 
was ever unsuccessful who deserved to be otherwise.” 
Is not The Literary ‘Remains of Henry James worth looking 
into ? AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Young Orland. By Hersert Asquirx. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Twilight. By Count Epovarp von KeysEerLiInc. Holden. 
7s. 6d. 


These are period books, and the period is that brisk decade 
into which, like a water-tight little ark, we have bundled 
everything that can be called Edwardian. Now that it has 
bobbed on the waters for fifteen years it is harder to remember 
what we have put inside; the chief ingredient, perhaps, was 
a kind of grace in living, something leisured, and spacious, 
and unashamedly worldly. But there were others; a taint 
of discreet vulgarity, a red plush hedonism when liners and 
hotels were expanding and leaving their occupants ingenuously 
dismayed, like sparrows nursing their first cuckoo. This kind 
of Edwardian enterprise was seized upon by the French, to 
whom it was the period of Barnabooth and Jean de Tinan, 
while in England it has become a more sober background to 
the last refined elements of Victorian society. There is 
probably very little that we call Edwardian that is not 
Victorian as well. The periods are only separated by the 
rather mythical excesses of the ‘nineties; but the Edwardians 
seem to have retained a melancholy and critical attitude to 
the Victorian life, and, while leading it, to have guessed that 
they were to be remembered as the last representatives of 
this preference for grace to velocity, and to have realised their 
security a little too consciously than would prove that they 
really had felt secure. 

Young Orland is a very complete picture of this society, 
and finishes suitably before the end of the War. It belongs 
to the class of “‘C” and Cat’s Cradle, the latter of which is 
probably the epic of Edwardian life and will become the text- 
book of those to come who make it their special study. Young 
Orland, however, lacks the scheme of these novels, and is almost 
purely autobiographical in treatment; it is written with a 
great deal of quiet distinction, but without any sense of having 
something important to say. It is nowhere raised above the 
tempo of reminiscence, and is, in fact, another slice of life, 
though a beautiful one. It opens well with a successful revival 
of the foundling motif of Tom Jones, and passes quietly 
into the usual story of home and school and public school and 
university, with a year or so of life in London, a touch of Italy, 
and marriage. Here financial disaster strips the hero of his 
bride and his living, and he works at an office till the outbreak 
of the War. In the War he is wounded and falls in love again, 
only to die of another wound, with the mother beside him whom 
he has never recognised except as an aunt. It will be seen 
that there are two reverses, the first part of the book leading 
up to the bliss of his engagement, which is suddenly shattered 
by his money losses, and the second to his new love for an 
old playmate and for his mother which is broken by his death. 
Here there is material for a fine tragedy: the picture of the 
incredible recuperative power of youth and of the uselessness 
of the recuperation itself. Orland gets over one disappoint- 
ment in love to bring on another, and recovers from his first 
wound in France only to die of his second. Here is the waste 
of all existence, the eternal appeal of all youth to be allowed 
to worship life, to love the Sphinx that breaks her lovers; but 
somehow this opportunity has not been taken, and the true 
but irrelevant details that the slice of life requires are cables 
that are never cut, so that the great dirigible of tragedy hardly 
stirs from its moorings in the shed. 


The merit of such a book lies in the manner, which here 
leaves nothing to be desired. Itis full of grace, and of thoughtful, 
rather clusive penetration, while the descriptions of scenery 
and country life possess that slight exactness that makes one 
think that they are elaborate enough to be quoted, and then, 
on looking them up, find there is nothing there at all, for they 
belong to those sentences where more experience lies behind 
the words than was necessary to make them, so that they 
expand and blossom in the reader’s memory like Japanese 
water flowers. Perhaps the book’s most refreshing quality is 
its modesty, ‘“‘which gone for once, is gone for ever” among 
present chroniclers of young men’s lives. The school days 
are lightly stressed—the Oxford chapters no panegyric of 
audacious success. The War accounts are convincing but never 
piled on, and the country scenes breathe that sober brownness 
of Crome and Cotman in which three-fourths of English land- 
Scape is really steeped. Still it is a dangerous form; cast ten 
years later such a book would be a harrowing tale of egotism, 
and with a name like “* Young Man’s Fancy ” swell the mass 
of novels which ring the changes, childhood, schooldays, college, 

like someone mechanically counting cherry stones, as 


author efter author falls a victim to that terrible misstatement, 
that everyone can write one good book about their own 
experience. 

This is where the period helps; for there is a reticence about 
the book that proceeds partly from an account of youth by 
someone who is probably “ conscious of youth as a positive 
quality in others,” and partly from the perfect manners and 
natural integrity that the Edwardian period had. The flower 
of such a generation was bound to perish, for it sprang from 
the pride that is avenged by the gods and the humility that is 
punished by the world. Young Orland is the kind of person 
who is killed inevitably in any war. It is a delicate and 
thoughtful book. 

Twilight, though about the Baltic provinces of Germany, 
is in many ways a kindred book. It deals with the same 
aristocratic country life and with the break-up of this feudal 
society. The wrapper is rather insistent that it is a portrayal 
of decadence ; but, if it is, there is a complete absence of any 
of the usual qualities that make decadence so tiring. Even if it 
is possible that Europe is now decadent, it still remains to 
be proved. In defence it may be said that decadence consists 
in doing bad work in old forms, while never has there been such. 
a glut of bad work in new ones. Besides decadence is physio- 
logical; Palladas could rightly talk of “‘ we Greeks, the men 
reduced to ashes,” and turn savagely to the gregarious hermits 
week-ending from the Nitrian desert in the streets of Alexandria. 
In Europe, however, there is no physiological decline; and 
intellectual decadence without it is as unreal as the troubles 
of a philosopher who has never gone bald. As a literary form 
decadence was magnificently exploited by the ‘nineties ; it is 
not easy to go beyond them, but since the consciousness that 
‘“*our generations are ordained in this setting part of time” 
is a fine incentive to creative arrogance, it may be as well to 
preserve it; if we do live in a decadence, let us decay with 
scholarship and vitality, a glowing phosphorescent corruption 
that will make posterity sit up and give it almost as much 
to talk about as it has given ourselves. 

Twilight is the story of two hidebound old barons in the 
Baltic forests, of the mésalliances of their children, their return 
to their parents and of the tragic romance of the love of 
Falstrade for Egloff, a young rake who gallops wildly over the 
woods at night, and, sounding his horn and jingling his sleigh 
bells, turns his capercailzie hut into a gargonniére. This is the 
stuff of all romance, but executed with a perfect delicacy of 
prose, a real feeling for beauty that transfigures the story 
because it is combined with an expert knowledge of the life 
it portrays and an artistic capacity for letting well alone. The 
story is very well translated, but there broods a faint melan- 
choly over it, as of an inarticulate German Pater conscious that 
he is not at his best after the crossing; that “ the rhythmic 
prose of a supreme artist” has somewhere gone astray. 

The real beauty of the book lies in the description of scenery 
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which makes one proud to live in the North, to belong to 4 
climate that has contrived such exquisite and subtle sounds 
and colours as the twilight in the cedar forest, “‘ the slender 
branches of the weeping birches like red wet hair blown by 
the wind,” the spring evenings in the cherry orchards and 
the winter dawns. The prose moves with a faint shuffle like 
the insistent rustle of snow falling from the branches of laden 
firs; the proud families collapse with the gentle subsidence of 
a peat fire ; over all the book hangs the cold still-life of Northern 
winter that recalls the docked and dripping laurels along some 
English drive, the halcyon quietness of the verse of Crabbe, the 
countryside bereft of greenness 
Save the green holly with its berries red 
And the green moss upon the gravel spread. 

The art of the story is in its conclusion. The tragedy of the 
young people is over, and the harassed fathers sink back slowly 
into their dogmatism, dragging their children with them: like 
wary tortoises, their heads withdraw into the Dutch interior 
of their old traditions, and the touchy, fitful penetration of 
age; they let their children go, they have had to come back ; 
Egloff has shot himself; Falstrade has been betrayed; only 
the forest and the claret remain undamaged for the old to fall 
back on; and what, in the end, is all the glow of reformation 
to the ecstasy of relapse ? 

The golden points of light twinkled peacefully to them across 
the plain and the summer night descended on the fields, the 
lush meadows, and the quiet paths. 

‘* But there’s a coolness in the air,” said Baron Port. 

“Yes, it is getting cool,” replied Baron Warthe, ‘“‘and a glass 
of my red wine will do us no harm ; you know it of old, don’t you ?” 

** Yes, I know it well,” said Baron Port with a smile of anticipa- 
tion ; and the two old men chuckled at the thought of the good 
red wine of Paduren. 

This seems too genial a close unless the whole story has been 
read, when the name Paduren is always the prelude to some 
breath of tragedy, and hence gives the ending a ghoulish merri- 
ment and less the appearance of quiet tenderness because 
old age will have its fling. 

The other two stories are slighter, and the humour of the 
second is a little weak. The book’s translation serves a double 
purpose at this time: it introduces a new element, this superb 
material gaitered comfort of the Baltic provinces with its 
culture, close to Turgenev on one side and Grimm on the other, 
yet distinct and original, far from the sex and sanitation of the 
North, and in its own way very close to our own. The late 
Count Keyserling has given the plains of Courland a real 
place in literary geography, with their Lithuanian peasants 
and heavy Teutonic lords; while the delicate accounts 
of autumn and winter, of the esthetic satisfaction of 
Northern air and the glow of Thaliarchus weather that 
brings fires and Burgundy to the body and vitality to 
the mind, give one a new stimulus to enjoy the autumn: the 
season that we have perfected, to which our artists are called 
like a vocation, as it lingers less reluctantly than in other 
countries on the landscapes that respond to it so well. 

Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


RUSKIN REVISITED 


Ruskin’s ‘“ Modern Painters.” Abridged and edited by A. J. 
FINBERG. Bell. 10s. 

The cycle of taste revolves nowadays with such giddy rapidity 
that one is prepared for almost any reversal or revival of fame 
and fortune. Nevertheless, the return of Ruskin to the bench 
of critics will come as a surprise to many. For at his centenary, 
only eight years ago, not a few voices were heard proclaiming 
that Ruskin’s teaching was dead and had better be left to 
oblivion. As a master of English prose he would always, 
of course, command respect; and those who cared to read 
ardent descriptions of natural beauty would still find pleasure 
in his memories of the Campagna after a storm and in a dozen 
other such landscapes scattered throughout his writings. But 
that anyone could ever again take Ruskin seriously as an 
esthetic theorist, that was indeed unlikely. The uncritical 
enthusiasm with which the eighties and nineties accepted his 
least defensible oracular pronouncements was followed by a 
discredit so scornful and so complete that no reputation, one might 
have prophesied, could ever have recovered from such an 
exposure. In the advanced criticism of yesterday and the 
conventional criticism of to-day Ruskin stands as the type of 
irresponsible and pragmatical doctrinaire, always right and 
always contradicting himself, unable to learn and for ever 
aspiring to teach, trusting to inspiration rather than investiga- 


tion, the exponent of obscurantism and the adversary of scientific 
method. 

Such is the picture of Ruskin in Mr. Robertson’s new book, 
Modern Humanists Reconsidered, drawn with every show of 
impartiality and objective detachment. With deadly precision 
he dissects all the faults of Ruskin’s character—his violence, 
his conceit, his narrowness, the petulance of his attacks on 
Whistler, his vulgar abuse of Mill and Adam Smith and Harriet 
Martineau ; with a wealth of convincing anecdote he demon- 
strates ‘how odious a man of genius may be.” Admittedly, 
he had an easy task; no one ever gave himself away more 
frequently or more gratuitously than Ruskin. His particular 
faults are, moreover, precisely those which Mr. Robertson is 
least likely to forgive; his capriciousness, his impatience of 
criticism, his incurable love of preaching, his habit of assuming 
divine prerogatives and threatening divine chastisement upon 
any who venture to disbelieve him—all are profoundly 
exasperating to a rationalist; and for all his judicial calm a 
deep underlying antipathy perpetually makes itself felt. It is 
impossible, Mr. Robertson implies, to respect a man who so 
constantly forfeits his claim to be regarded as a rational being. 

Ruskin’s numerous defects of mind and temper are to a large 
extent the consequences of an unsatisfactory upbringing. The 
indulgence of his father encouraged that imperious self-confidence 
that could not endure to be questioned or contradicted ; the 
fanatical Protestantism of his mother accounts for that persistent 
religious delusion which is responsible for his outbursts against 
the Roman Catholics and his mania for finding sermons in 
stones and seeing the hand of God everywhere. But under all 
this false paraphernalia imposed upon a too responsive mind 
by an unfortunate education there is a nature of surprising 
sensitiveness. The judgments of his conscious reason, in which 
he placed so exaggerated a confidence, were nearly always wrong ; 
his intuitive reactions, where he allows us to follow them, are 
almost equally often right. George Richmond, meeting Ruskin 
as a@ young man in Rome, diagnosed what was wrong with 
considerable perspicacity : ‘“*‘ He has too much of the amateur, 
and a good deal of theory that he must either look under or over 
before he can appreciate the fine things, for they are not to 
be enjoyed through it.” That was indeed the trouble ; Ruskin 
was too much of the amateur, both in his incapacity for self- 
analysis and in his lack of the apparatus of sustained zsthetic 
criticism. Again and again one or other of his disastrous 
intellectual prejudices succeeded in distorting arid discolouring 
a natural and genuine response to a work of art, even (though less 
often) to nature itself. The old story of his approaching a town 
at sunset and mistaking a gasometer for a temple of Vesta is 
a curious instance of his semi-ethical, semi-historical snobbery ; 
as long as he thought he was looking at a temple all was well, 
and he could enjoy its grand simple form as it loomed up against 
the evening sky, but immediately he learned what the thing 
really was, all his morbid social consciousness was violently 
stimulated and his admiration of an impressive spectacle was 
swallowed up in a tornado of indignation over the iniquity 
of modern industrialism. These sudden storms of passion were 
always upsetting Ruskin’s expeditions in search of the 
picturesque. The thought of the Inquisition, for instance, or 
the Jesuits made him unable to endure the sight of anything 
later than Raphael—except (for some obscure reason) in Venice. 
There, indeed, he could be happy, even among the relics of the 
wicked sixteenth century ; for Titian and Veronese and Tintoret 
were so fortunate as to be sanctified by his approval. Tintoret, in 
point of fact, was actually one of Ruskin’s discoveries, and (next 
to Turner) was his favourite protégé. But elsewhere black 
looks and cudgellings were freely distributed ; poor Domenichino 
was a vile weed and Rembrandt was a man of low moral character 
because he had an unhealthy taste for sombre colours. It is 4 
pitiable business, and one cannot wonder at Mr. Robertson’s 
contemptuous sentences ; yet if Modern Painters were nothing 
but a turgid stream of disparagement with a few precarious 
words of praise floating on the surface, would anyone have cared 
to commit themselves to such a torrent ? 


No: in spite of the incessant contradictions, the violent 
provincialisms, and all the sanctimonious rodomontade which 
we find so repugnant nowadays, Ruskin cannot be dismissed as 
easily as that. For in his confused and wrong-headed fashion 
he had a real sense of the complex relationship of art to nature 
and of man’s intermediate station, Janus-like, between the two. 
Ruskin was aware, when he chose, that the laws of art can 
never be the same as the laws of nature, and in Stones of Venice 
he says as much : 


The arrangement of colours and lines is an art analogous to the 
composition of music, and entirely independent of the representation 
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A BOOK TO BUY AT ONCE 





William Blake’s 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
HEAVEN & HELL 


FOUR-COLOUR ¢ GOLD FACSIMILE 


Srom the original copy, printed and illuminated 
by the author, and now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. With an Essay by 

MAX PLOWMAN. Crown 4to. 215. net. 


T. S. ELIOT in The Nation 





It is a book which all libraries, and all individual 
enthusiasts, ought to possess. For Blake was not 
only poet and draughtsman, he was also the producer 
of his own books. Other men have both painted 
and written; but with Blake the two activities 
were almost one. You cannot say that he illus- 
trated his writings, or that he provided texts to his 
drawings: he did both at once. ‘* The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell” is one of his most amazing 
works, a book equal in importance to “ Also Sprach 
Zarathustra”; and here we have it as nearly as 
possible in the form in which Blake meant it to 
be read. No one who has read it and looked at 
it in this new edition will want to read it in any other. 
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1 he Evening Standard 


Two great epochal days in my life were concerned 
with Blake. ‘The first was when I made acquaint- 
ance with his Songs. . . . The second was that 
on which by pure hazard I read some extremely 
profound proverbs in a French magazine—pages 
of them. I asked myself: “ Who is this tre- 
mendous French writer whom I am now meeting 
for the first time?” But the pages were a transla- 
tion of Blake’s “‘ The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” 
After having read it in English about six times, 
and also enlarged my poor general knowledge of 
Blake, I decided for myself that “‘ The Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell” is Blake’s masterpiece, and 
one of the greatest poetica] philosophical works ever 
written by anybody. It is indeed a very short 
book, but it cuts as deep as any. Read Mr. Max 
Plowman’s admirable essay on it at the end of 
the facsimile reprint in colour and gold, published 
by Dents. This reprint, by the way, is very 
beautiful, and the publishers deserve the highest 
credit therefor. As a gift book in these coming 
months it will not and cannot possibly be surpassed. 
* * * 
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of facts . . . now the noblest art is an exact unison of the abstract 
value, with the imitative power, of forms and colours ... but 
the human mind cannot in general unite the two perfections ; 
it either pursues the fact to the neglect of the composition, or 
pursues the composition to the neglect of the fact. 


That is the doctrine of a man who had a fundamentally sane 
conception of the essence of art. He was, one must acknowledge, 
a bad judge of architecture, and his view of painting was liable 
at any moment to be obscured by a cloud of passion and 
prejudice ; but he did realise (as many modern critics have 
failed to realise) that we approach a work of art by several 
different avenues simultaneously, that it is impossible to look 
at pictures in a purely esthetic spirit, banishing all romantic 
and associative ideas from our minds. The experiencing of a 
work of art brings several of our faculties into action at the same 
moment ; and the decision whether the esthetic or the romantic 
or the historical faculty shall prevail over the others rests 
partly with our individual composition and partly with the 
spiritual fashion of our age. 

Ruskin’s books are a singular medley of poetry and preaching 
and geology and cookery and sociology and half a dozen other 
more or less inexact sciences. You cannot stand much at a 
time, but in small doses he makes admirable reading. In the 
old format, however (so suggestive of the massive Victorian 
mahogany bookcase) he was discouragingly unwieldy, and 
lifting him down from the shelf was a serious matter and an 
enterprise not hastily undertaken. But in this agreeable selection 
of Mr. Finberg’s one may find some of Ruskin’s most delectable 
purple passages—the famous Turneresque vision of Venice at 
the beginning of The Two Boyhoods, and the description of 
Tintoret’s Crucifixion, and the landscape that no Claude could 
paint, and many more—pleasantly printed, interspersed with 
sensible and unobtrusive notes, and illustrated by small but 
clear reproductions of relevant masterpieces. Thus, if at all, 
will Ruskin be read by the present generation. 


EDWIN CANNAN 


London Essays in Economics. In Honour of Edwin Cannan. 


Edited by T. E. Grecory and Hucu Datron. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. 


Edwin Cannan’s retirement from the Chair of Political 
Economy in London broke a long tradition. For twenty-nine 
years he had taught at the School of Economics, watching its 
growth from a small and struggling experiment to the great 
factory of economists and social experts which it has now 
become. Professor Cannan had undoubtedly a great deal to do 
with its growth. Influential as a writer on economic questions, 
he has been far more influential as a teacher, and this volume 
of studies by his pupils is a tribute to his varied work. Not 
that it is possible to trace in these essays any common point of 
view. Professor Cannan has certainly never founded a “‘ school” 
in any ordinary sense of the term. His pupils who write here 
include men of all varieties of view, from Socialists to uncom- 
promising individualists, from purely analytical writers to 
devout believers in the historical method. What he gave them 
all was not a point of view, much less a common body of opinion, 
but a sound basis of economic knowledge to use as they thought 
fit. His essentially sceptical mind forbade him to become the 
inspirer of a school, and thereby equipped him all the better as 
a teacher who could give the most diverse students what they 
needed. 

The essays included in this volume are naturally of varying 
value. Perhaps the best are the two studies of Professor Cannan’s 
own work, by Dr. Dalton and Professor Gregory. These are 
written from very different standpoints; but they both bring 
out admirably the essential features of Professor Cannan’s 
method. Professor Plant, on the South African currency 
question, is informative but dull. Mr. Benham, on wage-regula- 
tion in Australia, makes an undue parade of applying sound 
principles to a study of the facts, and fails to reach any very 
clear conclusions. Dr. Robson, on ‘Legal Conceptions of 
Capital and Income,” begins a most interesting and important 
discussion, only to stop short with disappointing inconclusiveness. 
Dr. Hargreaves, on Mark Debts, and Dr. A. R. Burns, on Early 
Monetary Systems, are both competent and interesting. Mr. 
Mitrany has a most stimulating essay dealing with the attitude 
of Marx and the Marxists towards the peasant farmer and the 
land problems. Dr. Buer, on “‘ The Historical Setting of the 
Malthusian Controversy,” has not much to say that is new ; 
but Mr. Robbins’ essay on ‘“‘The Optimum Theory of Popula- 
tion” is an important and acute piece of reasoning. This last 


essay, and one by Mrs. Burns on “‘ Productivity and the Theory 
of Wages,” bring out well the sceptical nature of Professor 
Cannan’s method, and its fruitful use in the criticism of orthodox 
economic doctrines. 

Taken as a whole, then, this volume contains a considerably 
higher proportion of valuable matter than the great majority 
of such collections. Professor Cannan may be well satisfied 
with the tribute which his pupils have laid at his feet. Perhaps 
he will give them in return that book on Economic Principles 
which should emerge from his long experience in teaching, and 
is necessary if his real importance among modern economists is 
to be adequately recognised by the public. 


A FINE HISTORIAN 


A History of the English People in 1830-1841. 

Fisher Unwin. 21s. 

The volumes of M. Halévy’s admirable History of the English 
People in the Nineteenth Century are following one another w ‘th 
agreeable rapidity. The first, dated simply “1815,” was an 
extraordinarily complete and balanced study of the forces at 
work in our society at the time of the downfall of Napoleon ; 
it might have been called ‘‘ Foundations.” In the second 
volume the ground-floor of the chronological superstructure was 
raised ; it extended to the dissolution of Parliament in 1830. 
The present volume takes us onward to the fall of Melbourne. 
At the present rate of advance, another five volumes and another 
ten years might see the completion of a really great book, in every 
sense of that much abused term. By what he has already 
accomplished, M. Halévy has secured his place with Guizot and 
Taine, Jusserand and Legouis, among the Frenchmen who have 
made notable contributions to the elucidation of English politics, 
society and literature. Such men are to be numbered among 
the architects of an entenie cordiale which is something more than 
a mere bargaining of diplomatists. It is appropriate to wish 
M. Halévy health and strength in the pursuit of his arduous 
labours ; it is not appropriate to pay him the minor compliments 
which slip so easily from a reviewer’s pen. The translation is 
very well done, though the punctuation is at times a trifle 
slipshod—good enough for ephemeral books but not quite good 
enough for this. 

The opening years of the period present, it need hardly be said, 
the materials of an excellent and oft-told old story, the story 
of the Great Reform Bill. It is natural that M. Halévy should 
stress the influence of French events upon our English crisis. 
Charles X fell while the preparations for the English elections 
were in full swing; and with what results? 

Until the closing days of July the subjects which filled the candi- 
dates’ addresses had been the abolition of slavery and the necessity 
of retrenchment. But as soon as the revolution broke out in Paris 
the constitutional question took precedence over every other. ... 
The Radicals were triumphant. In their view the July Revolution 
was the renewal of 1789 ; they saw France and the whole of Europe 
in her train following the United States of America, and advancing 
towards a system of unqualified democracy. . . . It was with more 
mixed feelings that the Whig aristocracy learnt the news from 
Paris ... A few die-hards here and there ventured to defend Charles 
X and his ministers, but only two papers represented this point of 
view—one daily, the Morning Post, and one weekly, John Bull. 


It was quite otherwise with the overwhelming majority of the 
Tories. 


By Evi Hatétvy. 


Thus the story begins, and the same note is struck at the end 
of it. 


When the Bill passed, London was still uncertain what would 
be the result of the serious rising which had broken out at Paris on 
July 5th on the occasion of the burial of General Lamarque. .. . 
If, two years after the successful revolution of July, France was still 
a prey to such grave disorders, what fate could be augured for 
England, where apparently a rebellion had only been averted at 
the last moment by a reform—which many Englishmen regarded 
as revolutionary—of her entire system of representation ?” 


That England, unlike France, rapidly drifted right away from 
revolutionism M. Halévy attributes to many causes—no his- 
torian was ever more fully aware of the plurality of causes and 
the intermixture of effects in social affairs; but the cause he 
stresses most is the power of English religion. 


** Distress seems to increase hereabout, and crime with it,’’ wrote 
Greville in his diary (January 1st, 1832); ‘‘ Methodism and saint- 
ship increase too.”” The strength of the religious revival was re- 
vealed when in February the Asiatic cholera reached England. In 
the previous winter “Saint ” Perceval, a son of the Prime Minister 
assassinated in 1812, and a follower of Irving, had asked Parliament 
to appoint a day of public fasting and humiliation. The proposal 
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Just at the age you begin to feel you you have made to date. f death 
ought to take things more easily, the results from an aceident, the sum 
Sun of Canada makes it possible for would be increased to £4,000, plus 
you to do so, From 55 years of age half the deposits. 

ou will receive £250 a year for life. 
if you prefer it, acash sum of £3,000 
will be given you instead of the 
yearly income. 

£20 a Month if Unable to Work. 
Supposing you adopted this plan 
now, and next week, next year, or 
any year until you were 55, you 
become—through illness or accident 
—permanently incapacitated from 
earning a living, £20 a month will be 
aid to you until the £250 a year 
becomes due. And from the time of 
such Seapeaity no further deposits 
need be made by you. 

Income Tax Rebate. 

If Income Tax remains as now, you 
will save nearly £250 during the run 
of the arrangement. This is additional 
to the profit you make on the 
transaction, 

£2,000 for Your Family if 

Anything Happens to You. 

Should you not live to the age of 55, 
£2,000 will be paid to your family, 


Any Age, Any Amount. 

Though 35 and £250 a year for life 
have been quoted here, the plan 
applies at any age and for any 
amount. Whatever your income, if 
you can spare something out of it for 
your and your family’s future. this 
plan is the best and most profitable 
method you can adopt. 


£70,000,000 Assets. 


The Sun of Canada has assets of 
over £70,000,000, which are under 
Government supervision. It is in an 
impregnable position. Do not, there- 
fore, hesitate to send for particulars 
of this plan, which may mean great 
things for you and yours, 


Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin 
(Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2 
(Nr. Temple Station). 





Jungle Paths 


and Inca Ruins 


by WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
McGOVERN, D.Ph. (Oxon), F.R.G.S. 


Author of “To Lhasa in Disguise,” etc. 


“ Full of exciting incidents and strange stories.”—Daily Mail. 
“Turns his adventures into stories of absorbing interest.” 
—Westminster Gazette. “A fascinating and remarkable 
work.”—Morning Post. “Such penetrating simplicity... 
stories which  thrill.’—Evening Standard. “Romance, 
humour, and curious information.”—Star. “This absorbing 
record of people and things of the unknown jungle . . . 
charm of style never flags.”—Speciator. 
Illustrated. 21/- net 


The Royal 


Naval Division 
by DOUGLAS JERROLD 


With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
First cheap edition. 7/6 net 


“A chronicle which should surely become a classic . . . 
second to none.”—Punch. “A very valuable addition to the 
literature of the war.”—Evening News. “This History 
should find many absorbed readers."—Star. “It is a mag- 
nificent record of service which Mr. Jerrold unfolds, and one 
never to be forgotten.”—Manchester Guardian. “The book 
will be widely read with pride and a profound interest.”— 
Nottingham Guardian. 


Send Postcard for List No. 49 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
Also Publishers of Hutchi "s Mag . 1/- monthly. 
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SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 

INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 

Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 

(Under the same management as First Co-operative 

Investment Trust, Ltd.) 

Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 

Capital exceeds £250,000 

Membership exceeds 10,000 

Every member, whether he holds the minimum 

of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 

Part proprietor of over 

¢ 
ww 


250 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, Railway, Transport, 
Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea, Oil and 
Industrial undertakings operating all over the 
world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of dividend which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the small investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. 


To S8conD Co-OPpERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 

Please send me a copy of the Booklet, “ What an Investment 

Trust Is,” your latest Report and List of Investments. 


QW 


Name 
N.S. 














JUTLAND—through the spectacles of Germany 


Now Ready 





FIRST CHEAP EDITION OF THIS 
HIGHLY IMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK 


by Commander Georg von Hase 


With Ten Illustrations and Two Charts (7/6 net) 


As First Gunnery Officer on the Derfflinger, Commander von 
Hase played a decisive part in the Battle of Jutland and 
contributed materially to the destruction of our ships, the 
Queen Mary and the Invincible. His account of the engage- 
ment is therefore of the first importance, and his criticism of 
Lord Jellicoe’s strategy will be read with keen interest. This 
important book is an invaluable contribution to the Jutland 
controversy. 


KIEL & JUTLAND 





London: SKEFFINGTON & SON, LTD., 
Paternoster House, St. Paul’s, E.C.4 
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A REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE 
1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound books, 
pag eee an and rare books, book-plates, and bookbinding. 
3; ponpumavent the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, and cleaning 
service bureau. 


4. We maintain a li 
5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which gives immediate 


and intelligent attention to all orders. 
Write for Catalogues and Descriptios Bookle 
J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1424 
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Post free 3d. 439-441 Oxford Street, W. 
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had been received with shouts of laughter. This winter he took the 
opportunity of the cholera epidemic to repeat his request in a 
lengthy and extravagant religious rhapsody; and the ministers 
made haste to prevent any show of irreverence by declaring that 
the proposal was irrelevant, since it had been granted before it was 
made. .. . It was in vain that the London revolutionaries organised, 
by way of protest, a parody of the fast day. For the fast day was 
not an official formality imposed by the Government upon a hostile 
public. 
Evangelical religion was penetrating everywhere. Movements 
of which it disapproved, failed ; such was Chartism. Move- 
ments of which it approved, succeeded. It fortified the Anti- 
Corn Law League, suffusing it with a glow of poy edification. 
As the speakers addressed their meetings from the platform, 
they moved their audience to tears. Sometimes they even wept 
themselves. At first sight it is perplexing to find such deep emotion 
among these cotton manufacturers whom their enemies, whether 
revolutionaries or Tories, agreed in depicting as callous self-seekers 
and pitiless tyrants. But our perplexity is diminished when we 
compare the mass meetings of the Free Traders with those religious 


meetings which Wesley and Whitefield had introduced a century 
before... . 


M. Halévy pays a striking tribute to that evangelical earnestness, 
that ‘‘ Victorianism,” out of which so many of our little post- 
Victorians have extracted material for smiles. 

Men of letters disliked the Evangelicals for their narrow Puritan- 
ism, men of science for their intellectual feebleness. Nevertheless 
during the nineteenth century Evangelical religion was the moral 
cement of English society. It was the influence of the Evangelicals 
which invested the British aristocracy with an almost Stoic dignity, 
restrained the newly risen plutocrats from vulgar ostentation 
and debauchery, and placed over the proletariat a select body of 
workmen enamoured of virtue and capable of self-restraint. 


Much entertainment and instruction is tucked away in M. 
Halévy’s footnotes :—the origin of the word “ journalist,” of 
the phrase “‘ armed peace,” and a priceless little dialogue between 
Victoria and Lord Melbourne which does not appear in Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s biography. We can find space for none of 
these, but only for the following whico has, it may be surmised, 
not hitherto been brought before English eyes. A French 
Socialist, recently returned from England, is enlightening his 
fellow-Sociatists in France on the subject of the weakness of the 
English Chartists and the ignorance of their leaders, in La 
Phalange, the organ of the disciples of Fourier. 

** Before I conclude,” continues the writer of the article, ‘“‘ I must 
tell you of an episode which has given me no little amusement and 
is very characteristic. Only imagine; Feargus O'Connor, a little 
while ago, speaking at a mass meeting, propounded an infallible 
method of effecting a revolution. 1 will wager my readers ten thou- 
sand to one, they will never guess what the infallible method was 
- ... to empower the Association to bring fifty republicans from 
Paris, and pay them 5s. or 10s. a week from the funds of the Associ- 
ation so long as they remained in England. ‘I should advise you,’ 
he added, ‘ to settle in every large town where we wish to establish 
the movement, some ten or twenty of them according to the size 
of the place, and I promise you that, once the good fellows are here, 
things will begin to look up.’ ”’ 

Yet perhaps it would be easier to find in our own England of 
to-day the equivalent of Feargus O’Connor, with his faith in 
the prowess of Continental revolutionaries, than the equivalent 
of the pious Free Trader who extracted vil of gladness from 
Board of Trade returns and carried by a unanimous vote a 
motion that the Corn Lews were “ a great national offence against 
that Being by whom kings reign and princes decree justice.” 


“LITERARY POISON” 


The Marquis de Sade: his Life and Works. By C. R. Dawes. 
Holden. 21s. 

Henry James has narrated his emotions of mingled horror and 
admiration when, at a lunch party at Tennyson's house, amid the 
prim solemnity of a Victorian drawing-room, the poet in his 
booming voice enquired of one of his guests, a Mademoiselle 
de Sade, whether she were descended from the famous Marquis. 
For at that time, as still to some extent to-day, the name of 
de Sade was one to be whispered under the breath, and his works 
were considered more suited to the boudoir of Salomé than to 
the library of a Poet-Laureate. It is a strange irony that has 
governed alike the life and the fame of the Marquis. The 
theme of his work was always “ Virtue is punished; vice re- 
warded,” for this indeed had been in actual fact his experience, 
and it is doubly borne out by the reputation that has survived 
him. Few people care to learn of the kindliness and generosity 
of the Marquis de Sade, and of the disappointments he suffered ; 


few read his books, partly no doubt because they are so inaccessi- 
ble, but even more because they are so dull. But the memory 
of vice has lived on after him—the scandal of the “ Affaire 
Keller” and the orgies of Justine. To-day the name de Sade 
suggests neither a man of letters, however perverse, nor an 
official under the Terrorist regime, however moderate; it simply 
stands for a certain théorie de libertinage, and an addiction to 
certain forms of “ vice.” 

And yet Janin has written of him: “‘ Scélérat absolu en théorie, 
i] était en réalité trés doux, prudent et plein de phrases de vertu.” 
And when this scélérat had in his power those people whom, 
rightly or wrongly, he considered responsible for his past sufferings, 
he moved heaven and earth to save them from the guillotine. 
As the result of this generosity—‘ ot le vice cessera, le malheur 
arrivera,’ he wrote in Juliette—he lost the confidence of his 
colleagues and was imprisoned by the Committee of Public 
Safety. Much more convincingly in his life than in his writings, 
de Sade proved the truth of his favourite maxim. 

Mr. Dawes introduces his study of this curious celebrity by a 
plea for the study of literary “‘ poison.’”” The Marquis is not, 
he admits, a subject virginibus puerisque, but since he has left 
so strong a savour behind him, some effort to understand him 
is necessary. Moreover the Marquis is not without importance, 
both historically and psychologically. In his work rather than 
in his person he epitomises both the degeneration of the age of 
Louis XV, and the sheer anima! brutality of the early years of 
the Terror. There is nothing in de Sade’s works, the seed of 
which cannot be found in his daily environment. And, for the 
student of psychology, there is much to be gleaned from 
the study of the man and of his writings. He himself, con- 
demned to spend nearly half his life in prison, deprived of 
all the usual means of self-expression and _ self-gratification, 
produced not only a solid phalanx of obscene volumes, but 
actually founded, according to Ivan Bloch, “a system of 
psychopathia sexualis which not only contained al] the perverse 
types described by von Krafft-Ebing, but was even more varied 
in itscontents ;”’ the importance of this being that “it provides 
a complete refutation to the fable of modern degeneration.” 

Mr. Dawes is the first to offer a study of the Marquis de Sade, 
from this point of view, to the English public. It has obviously 
not been an easy task, and the success he has achieved is most 
praiseworthy. He has eminently succeeded in abulishing from 
his readers’ minds the vision of a monster of vice with whips 
hanging from his wrists, the flesh-and-blood original of the 
monsters that haunt de Sade’s pages. In the second part of his 
work, Mr. Dawes has given a very full and critical account 
of the writings of the Marquis—so full, that those for whom the 
originals are inaccessible, or who dread the monotony of so many 
orgies, can use these chapters as a short cut to a very fair, if not 


complete, understanding of the de Sade character and idiosyn- 
crasies. 


CRITIQUES 


Critiques. By Aucustus Rauui. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


There is a kind of roast-beef and Yorkshire pudding quality in 
some of these essays—old-established qualities—that gives to them 
the characteristics of an English Sunday lunch. That is to say, 
they are substantial and they are nourishing, but at the same 
time they do induce a feeling of well-being, especially in old 
people, which is a prelude to a comfortable doze. They 
do not pretend to tickle the appetite; it is their business to 
comfort and preserve the digestion. 

Such is the comfortable fare that Mr. Ralli dishes up in his 
collected Critiques. The subjects of all his essays are familiar— 
the Brontés, Jane Austen, Borrow, Boswell, authors whose 
works we read at leisure and re-read as often as we can, whose 
reputations have been long established and need no justification. 
Mr. Ralli, having taken this for granted, consolidates their 
position. Where there is no danger of attack this is an agreeable 
pastime, and he enjoys himself wholeheartedly. The result is 
that, whether or not the reader enjoys himself as much, it is 
certain that his memory will be jogged and he may find himself 
taking Persuasion or Villette off the shelf. But, beyond this, 
he is not likely to owe very much to Mr. Ralli. 

The reason for this is that Mr. Ralli has certain reactions but 
cannot express them either clearly or concisely. He reacts 
more than he perceives, for he is more able to describe the total 
effect he receives from a book than the various combinations in 
the mind of the author which produced that effect. In fact he 
uses his impressions as a foundation for criticism, rather than 
his perceptions. The fault of this method is that no two people 
describe sense impressions alike, and Mr. Ralli is not an exception. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHOPIN : A Man of Solitude 


a 
GUY de POURTALES 

Author of “ Franz Liszt: The Man of Love.” 
This companion volume to the romantic biography of Liszt 
has a double value, for it tells us much that is new about 
George Sand, the famous novelist, who lived with Chopin 
for eight years. The book as a whole is an appreciation of 
the great musician that is sympathetic and perceptive. 
Portrait Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 


FICTION—7s. 6d. net. 


THE EXILE 


MARY JOHNSTON 
Author of *“* The Old Dominion,” etc. 
The mystery of pre-existence is a leit-motif of this haunting 
story, which takes places on an imaginary island in the 
present century. Miss Johnston has brought all her arts of 
charm and characterization to its telling. 


TERRY 


JAMES HILTON 
Author of ** The Meadows of the Moon,”’ etc. 
Mr. Hilton is rapidly coming into the front rank of modern 
novelists, and it is pleasing to note that his mastery of his 
art becomes more complete with each new book. He has 
now five strong stories to his credit. The sixth, Terry, is a 
love story of modern times and is the best of the lot. 


aromas. 3 EE 














Ready to-day 


BBLACK CAP 


NEW STORIES of MURDER & MYSTERY 


COMPILED BY 


CYNTHIA:ASQUITH 


SirJMBarrie Edgar Wallace 
MrsBellocLowndes Elizabeth Bowen 
W Somerset Maugham Arthur Machen 
Barry Pain LP Hartley 

W. B.Maxwell —_ Oliver Onions. 


Hugh Walpole Shane Leslie 
DH.Lawrence Lady Cynthia Asquith 


In one large handsome volume, uniform with “* The Ghost 
Book" (also compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith), and 
containing a hitherto unpublished play by 


J:-M-BARRIE 


Important Books Just Published 
UEEN MARY: A Life and Intimate Study 
Illustrated By Kathleen Woodward 
SPEECHES, _18s. net. By the Earl of Oxford and Asquith 
THE TALE of a“ TIMES” CORRESPONDENT 16s. net. 
Illustrated By Charles Lowe 
ROBESPIERRE’S RISE AND FALL By G. Lenotre 


lilustrated. 218. net. 


PASSION, MURDER, AND-MYSTERY By Bruce Graeme 
18 


s. net, 








7s. 6d. net. 
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THERE WAS A MAN who had a pair of Lotus 
Veldtschoen and he wore them for his country walks. 
Several years there were that he wore them thus, and 
then one winter — thinking them now old—he began 
to wear them only for the garden. 


And all that winter those Veldtschoen were never in 


the house but only in the porch, and so muddy and so | 

















mouldy did they become, that not even Northampton 
would have known them! 

And then spring came. Looking round for shoes the eye 
of the owner lighted on those Veldtschoen in the porch. 
He brought them in. He took his pen-knife to them, 
and the polish, And now he is wearing them still! That 
winter in the porch is quite forgotten. 


LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN 
Guaranteed Waterproof 


Lotus, LtD., STAFFORD and Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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His language is extremely confusing, particularly when he is 
discussing poetry. We are left wondering what exactly he 
means by a “ great soul,” by ‘‘ emotion,” by ‘“ the life of the 
spirit.” Moreover, he is far too inclined to slip into metaphorical 
definitions: ‘* Only style can make the ship of song weather- 
proof as it sails the ocean of eternity ” ; or ‘* Poetry is the speech 
of angels based upon the emotion of love which rules their 
spiritual world.” This, if we may use a metaphor, is the 
beef and pudding that prepares us for sleep. 

But as soon as we recognise these limitations it is possible to 
enjoy much of what Mr. Ralli has to say. We are less irritated 
by them in his essays on prose-writers, least of all in ‘* The 
Homeland of Jane Austen,” ‘* George Borrow,” and “ Charlotte 
Bronté.” Thus, of Jane Austen he says: ‘“‘ The test she 
applies to her characters is whether or not they are good members 
of the republic of home.” He then proceeds to develop this 
idea by examining her novels one by one and showing how the 
imperfections of her early work gradually disappeared, leaving 
the refined substance from which she created Mansfield Park 
and Persuasion. In his essay on Borrow he indicates certain 
affinities that seem to him to exist between Borrow, Wordsworth, 
Dickens and Herodotus. Now this suggestive criticism may or 
may not be valuable in itself, but it is an excellent way of 
interesting the reader and stimulating him to use his own 
wits. It is quite possible that if he takes the trouble to follow 
Mr. Ralli’s directions he may find that he is chasing a wild red- 
herring, but he will probably not regret the experience. Neither 
geese nor red-herrings interrupt Mr. Ralli’s remarks on Charlotte 
Bronté. ‘It is the disharmonies of her life,’ he writes at the 
beginning of this essay—‘ passion and hypochondria, love of 
sociality and enforced solitude”; and he goes straight ahead 
and illustrates this by a study of her heroines whose characters 
were created from the “ unhoping nature” of her own. “A 
book iike Jane Eyre,” he continues, ‘ belongs to no epoch or 
state of society; it is simply a story told by a lonely human 
being.” 

A simple observation like that, clearly expressed, is more 
valuable than all the eloquent though meaningless ramblings 
in the vague regions of the “spirit,” the “heart,” and 
“eternity.” For just as Proust on his last visit to the Princesse 
de Guermantes was reminded by a succession of small incidents 
of his life at Combray, Balbec and Venice, so this remark is a 
key to the monotonous and lonely life of the Brontés at Haworth. 
It is a solid foundation for criticism, upon which a writer like 


Mr. Ralli, for all his eloquence and enthusiasm, should begin 
to build. 


BLAKE’S DRAWINGS 


Pencil] Drawings by William Blake. Edited by Georrrey Krynes. 
Nonesuch Press. 35s. 


To the true believer even the smallest sentence and the 
slightest scribble are sacrosanct ; nothing that has ever been 
in contact with the master’s genius is devoid of significance 
to the trained eye and the sensitive imagination, prompt to 
detect the birth of the idea in the first ecstatic gestures of his 
hand. But the casual enquirer, when confronted with the 
complete works of so copious a performer as Blake, may 
perhaps be excused for wondering whether, after all, the artist 
and posterity between them may not have had more discretion 
and a nicer sense of values than the latterday enthusiast. For, 
as Pater long ago remarked, few artists work quite cleanly, 
casting off all debris and leaving us only what the heat of their 
imagination has wholly fused and transformed; and in the 
great mass of their work there is much that might well be 
forgotten. Looking through Mr. Keynes’s book one feels that 
this is true even of an artist as unprofessional and-spontaneous 
as Blake. ’ 

What exact function do these sketches perform in the produc- 
tion of one of Blake’s designs ? What new light do they throw 
upon the workings of Blake’s mind? Such are the questions 
we naturally ask when opening this new and hitherto unpublished 
collection of his drawings; and at the end we close it with a 
certain feeling of disappointment. At the first glance they seem 
to give the lie to Blake’s claim that his subject was revealed 
to him in a vision and ‘that he copied it just as he saw it. They 
appear to reveal the same indecisions and changes of purpose 
as the first notes of any ordinary artist, who tries this or that 
arrangement, selecting and experimenting as he goes. But 


upon reflection one perceives that a trial sketch is not incom- 
patible with direct inspiration ; for it is to be supposed that a 
man who sees a vision sees it as a circumambient effect, not as 


a spectacle neatly enclosed within a rectangular frame. Just 
as the boundless panorama of nature has to be disciplined 
before the landscape-painter transposes it on to his canvas, 
so, too, the celestial vision must be cabined and confined in 
order that we may be able to focus our gaze upon it. This is 
the real explanation of these faint and incomplete outlines, so 
pale and tremulous compared with the glorious thing that Blake 
made of them; they represent not the earliest stages in the 
emergence of an idea, but the mechanical process of adapting 
an infinite vision to finite shapes and lines and colours. They 
are so slight, not because Blake was not yet clear in his own mind 
what he was trying to express, but because he saw it all so plainly 
that there was no need to go into details until the final perform- 
ance. As formal diagrams these drawings have their interest 
in that they show how a plastic idea took shape in Blake’s head; 
as an indication of his imaginative powers they are far inferior 
to the completed designs. Most men would do well to heed the 
warning he wrote on page 46 of the Rossetti MS.: ‘* Let a Man 
who has made a drawing go on & on & he will produce a Picture 
or Painting, but if he chooses to leave off before he has spoil’d it 
he will do a Better Thing.’ That Blake himself so seldom spoiled 
his designs by elaborating them is perhaps the most convincing 
proof of the clearness of his inward vision. 

The drawings which Mr. Keynes has chosen to reproduce 
are of many kinds. Besides the trial compositions for Blair's 
Grave, the Prophetic Books, and the Job Plates, there are 
several studies for unidentified and presumably unrealised 
designs, a few unimportant sketches from nature, and the 
celebrated Visionary Heads and the Ghost of a Flea. Mr. 
Keynes’s explanation of these much discussed flights of fancy 
is the most convincing we have yet seen ; he suggests that they 
are a solemn joke at the expense of the credulous Varley, a 
theory which accounts very well for their fundamental lack of 
conviction. Of the remaining drawings that fill the eighty-two 
plates few have any great interest except to a professional student 
of Blake. It is unnecessary to add that Mr. Keynes has once 
more shown himself to be an admirably discreet editor whose 
careful scholarship is well matched by the excellent taste of 
his publishers. 
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Points before Travelling—1 
No traveller can dispense with a passport or with 
money. Obtaining the former makes demands 
on time and patience ; the latter is a burden of 
which the bearer may be relieved disagreeably. 
PASSPORTS: Customers who intend travel- 
ling may obtain their passports at any 
branch of the Westminster Bank on giv- 
ing due notice. All they have to do is to 
fill up a form which may be had from 
the Bank, and the passport will be handed 
to them when ready. The fee of 7s. 6d. 
required by His Majesty's Government 
will be paid by the Bank and deducted 
from the account. Inconvenience 
is thus reduced to a 
minimum 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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SAND N°70 ‘ns 


OLYMPIA 
OCT.13-22 


where is staged a noteworthy selection from the Humber range of 
Models for 1928. Intending owners who appreciate the high value 
associated with the Humber name will find it worth while to make 
a close inspection of these latest products of British Automobile 




































Engineering. 
NEW PRICES OPERATE FROM 
r SEPTEMBER 27th, AND DELIVERIES 
COMMENCE AT THE END OF 
OCTOBER. 
You will be welcome at Stand 20/55 H.P. SIX CYLINDER. 

No. 70, but if you cannot a eS 
visit Olympia, write for fully _ y teva _— £675 £635 
; eater Saloon ree me. 

a of all 5/7-Seater Landaulette ... ... £900 — 

20/55 H.P. SIX CYLINDER 
on long wheelbase chassis. 

5 /7-Seater Limousine woe =6eee «689985 0S £935 
5/7-Seater Landaulette ... ... £995 £935 

5/7-Seater Fabric Saloon... £860 — 

5/7-Seater Fabric Limousine ... £875 — 

14/40 H.P. FOUR aimee 

2/3-Seater with dickey ... ... £440 — 
5-Seater Tourer Be wate: . tee e440 £415 

3-Coupe with dickey «se OS — 
5-Seater Saloon ose 6 oes, ee «68RD 

5-Seater Fabric Saloon: ... ... £515 — 

9/20 H.P. FOUR ww 

2/3-Seater with tied a £235 
20/55 H.P. 6 Cyl. 5/7-Seater Landaulette. 4-Seater Tourer epee £280 £235 
4-Seater Saloon £300 £280 


A OL 














4-Seater Fabric Saloon ce . — - 


DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD. 


The 20/55 H.P. and 14/40 H.P. Models 
have plate clutch. All models have four- 
wheel brakes. 











HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
LONDON : 


West End Showrooms - -_ - - - - 94, New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Export Branch Office - ° " : - 32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1. 


Repair Works and Service Depot - - - Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 
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IRISH BACKWATERS 


The Riddle of the Irish, By J. Cuartrres Motony. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


This would have been a better book had Mr. Molony been 
content to tell his tale for its own sake without any thought of 
pointing political morals. Not that he is a particularly violent 
partisan ; on the contrary, he is anxious above all things to 
impress on his countrymen the truth of the Irish proverb which 
says “the seal on the wave and the seal in the cave are brothers.” 
But to outsiders not the least bewildering thing about the Irish 
riddle is that to explain it Mr. Molony deems it necessary to 
push his researches into history as far back as Patrick and Brian 
Boru. If this clears things in his own mind, it confuses them 
hopelessly for the non-Irish reader, who will find that he gains 
instead of losing by skipping Mr. Molony’s survey of past events, 
which is little more than a jumble of names and dates, enlivened 
but scarcely illuminated by generalisations such as “ Cromwell 
chose to strike: Mr. Lloyd George in the latter days of Sinn 
Fein preferred to scuttle.” 

It is different, however, when Mr. Molony deals with people 
and things he has known at first hand. He was born in the 
capital of County Clare, “ Ennis of the Hundred Pubs,” as it 
is irreverently called ; and though his sketch of his birthplace is 
all too slight it is admirably done. The small-town mind is as 
formidable a factor in Irish as in American life, yet in the main 
it has been ignored both by the writers who found inspiration in 
the Celtic twilight and by their successors, like Mr. O’Casey, who 
exploit the drama of the Dublin slums. 

Outsiders take it for granted that whatever else the Irishman 
may lack he cannot complain of dullness ; in the country towns 
at least it is only too true, as Mr. Molony puts it, that “the 
playboy of the western world who amuses others eternally is 
strangely lacking in ability to amuse himself.” If the Irish 
small town ever throws up a novelist, and the miracle may 
happen, Dublin, one suspects, will feel that it did not suffer so 
badly after all at the hands of Mr..James Joyce. By the way, 
readers of Ulysses ought to be interested in Mr. Molony’s chapter 
on Dublin. It covers much the same period as that which we 
are shown mirrored in the mind of Mr. Bloom, but, as might be 
expected, there is all the difference in the worid between the 
two points of view. Nor does it make the Irish riddle any easier 
that Mr. Molony, though his pages contain references to many 
Irish novelists and playwrights, makes no mention of Mr. Joyce. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mohammed. By R. F. Disszie. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


From a new biography—especially when its subject is one already 
dealt with by innumerable historians—one is justified in expecting 
either new facts or some new interpretation. Mr. Dibble offers no 
new facts ; he follows closely the work of the better known authorities 
—in particular that of Margoliouth. He relates nothing of any 
importance which is not to be found in the latter’s Mohammed and 
the Rise of Islam, and omits much which is. At interpretation he 
makes no attempt. The facts—and the legends—are set down unlinked 
by any suggestion of spiritual or other progress, and with no particular 
understanding of their significance in relation to the Prophet’s rise 
to power. Here is not a man, but simply a name to which certain 
incidents are attached; Mohammed is made to seem in no sense 
adequate to his consequences. Incidentally, there is said practically 
nothing of those consequences; for all these pages tell, one is left 
guessing at the connection between the man and the subsequent 
growth of the Moslem Empire ; even the nature of his teaching is not 
made clear. H. G. Wells, in a dozen pages of The Outline of History, 
covers the whole ground far more competently, not to say vividly, 
than Mr. Dibble in all his two hundred and fifty. It seems probable 
that what the author aimed at was less the making of any personal 
contribution than the providing of a readable life for those who 
prefer their history unburdened with foot-notes, index, or mention 
of authorities. Such an audience he may satisfy, but we cannot 
congratulate him. 


Books and the Public. By the Editor of the Nation, Joun MayNarp 
KEYNES and others. Hogarth Press. 2s. 


These articles, reprinted from the Nation, arose out of the publi- 
cation of Mr. Stanley Onwin’s The Truth About Publishing, from 
which many people learnt for the first time that publishers are 
neither sharks nor plutocrats. Mr. Keynes admits to having shared 
that common notion himself; but Mr. Unwin’s book has converted 
him. “The question,” he now says, “ is largely one of arithmetic.” 
And in the sum that follows he shows clearly that publishers are not 
only justified in their prices, but that, if they charged less, publishing 
as a business would cease altogether. The fault lies with the public ; 
that is the burden of each one of these articles, whether it be written 


by author, publisher or bookseller. But how to find a remedy? Mr, 
Blackwell ingeniously offers mass-suggestion, but his idea of fixing “‘a 
million minds at once on the respectability of books in the home” is not 
very hopeful. Mr. Unwin suggests that an elaborate questionnaire should 
be circulated. (How many books do you read ? What do you spend on 
books ? ete.) Mr. Sadleir is probably right when he says that the 
slump in book-buying is due to circulating libraries and literary 
agents. The fact is we are not a book-buying people. The public 
lives strictly on newspapers, cinemas, broadcasting, magazines. Even 
if publishers could ignore the libraries, and print their books cheaply 
in Continental style, it is doubtful whether the public would a 
them in large quantities. However, discussion of this subject is all 


to the good. 


About Motoring 
THE VAUXHALL CARS 


HAVE never known many Vauxhall cars intimately. 
They have always been too expensive for Grub Street. 

Or very nearly always: because I can just remember 

an extremely ugly little Vauxhall, about eight feet long, with 
a bonnet shaped like a Victorian coal scuttle and painted 
bright pink. That five and a half horse power model must have 
disfigured the roads about twenty-five years ago, and all I 
can remember about it is that I tried to buy it, and that the 
owner would not sell, because he said it was the only car he 
knew which ever got anywhere. Since that day I have known 
a good many Vauxhall owners in the same sense that I know 
earls: that is to say, they occasionaliy play golf on links which 
I frequent. But I have only known three Vauxhall owners 
with real intimacy: and on them I am well content to base 
a high opinion of these cars. ‘ 
Of the three, A is a merciless and brilliant driver. He began 
driving in 1909, and by 1913 he had broken the heart of three 
factories. They actually did not want to sell him any more 
cars, which is almost a record for the trade. Just when they 
thought they had ripened their cars to sheer perfection, A would 
buy one, and use up two engines and three back axles 
in a single season. At last he came to me. ‘“ Davidson, is 




















The Perfect Motor Body is a Saloon 
which OPENS. The 


TICKFORD PATENT 
ALLWEATHER SALOON 


IS ON 
STAND 116, OLYMPIA SHOW. 


Can be Fag to any chassis. 
The entire roof winds off in 15 The mechanism is entirely con- 
by turning a small 


cealed, and is guaranteed not 
detachable handle. 


to rattle or get out of order. 














SALMONS & SONS, 
13 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Works : Newport Pagnell 
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The 
Supreme Car 









The Widest Choice in High- Grade Cars 


ae. 


yer 


16 h.p. Six-Cylinder Chassis oa £425 30 h.p. Ejight-Cylinder Chassis ... 21175 





* Touring Car ° . £550 Touring Car ro e-- £1395 
e Weymann Saloon ... -. 695 Weymann Saloon ... +. £1550 
‘ nto mae . an| >> eee . oe 
x See the Sunbeam - Touring Car a 2) 2750 Enclosed Landaulette |... £1975 
“ “Ls Coupe oes ove +++ £850 Three-litre Six-Cylinder Chassis £950 
= Exhibit Weymann Saloon ... wee 2875 2 one 

: i at Coachbuilt Saloon ... ... £895 Gussie tdven ‘is - pote 
OLYMPIA = 5+ secyinie conn ogag | Dia rr ni 

: S d 127 Weymann Saloon ... we =£1150 In Quality, Performance and Value 
= tan Enclosed Limousine we. £1250 there is no better car available 
Enclosed Landaulette ... £1275 to-day than the Supreme Sunbeam. 


Oct. 13th—22nd 


Orders are now being accepted for Immediate Delivery. 


Tt te 


& ; SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR 


, oe, 
MOORFIELD WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

London Showrooms and Export Dept. : 
12, Princes Street, Hanover 
Square, W.1 
Manchester Showrooms : 
106, Deansgate. 
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25 h.p. Six-cylinder Enclosed Limousine. 


See the 1928 SUNBEAM 


at London’s Largest Motor Showrooms 





















i The 1,000 H.P. Sunbeam 
% that broke the world’s speed 
record at over 200 miles an 
hour AGAIN ON VIEW 
IN OUR SHOWROOMS 
during the Motor Exhibi- 


tion from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 











HERE you can make a detailed examination at your disposal—preferential delivery of 
of the latest Sunbeam models in perfect any model you may choose. Our twenty 


comfort and at your leisure. Experts with years’ Sunbeam’ experience means a 
an intimate knowledge of the Sunbeam specialised service and an after-sales interest 
ready to advise you—demonstration cars without an equal. 


WORLD’S LARGEST SUNBEAM DISTRIBUTORS 














PART 








DEFERRED 
EXCHANGES PAYMENTS 
LONDON'S LARGEST MOTOR SHOWROOMS 
___ Telephone: Museum 8820 ord t > 225, EUSTON R? LONDON N.W.1 Telegrams: Bestocars, London. 
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there a car which I can’t break up?” Honestly, I didn’t 
think that there was. But having a private grudge against 
Mr. Kidner, of Vauxhall, I maliciously suggested a Prince Henry 
model of that make. All this happened before the War. A 
has that car in use to this day: I believe it has done about 
120,000 miles, and there have been no major fractures. B is 
another fast driver, who lives abroad, and has a very mysterious 
income: I really do not know whether he is a professional 
backer or thrives on crime. But I do know that whenever 
he finds himself in funds, he buys a new Vauxhall: and there 
cannot be much the matter with a car which can survive B’s 
driving on the roads of France and Spain. He is worse than 
King Alphonso, and he never breaks anything. C is a devotee 
of the 30-98 h.p. Vauxhall, which is a religion rather than 
a fancy. If you respect the opinion of young Air Force pilots, 
who do not know what fear is, you will hold that there are 
only three British roads on which 80 m.p.h. is possible. C 
is not young, but it is a point of honour with him that “ Beatrice,” 
as he calls his 30-98 h.p., must do 80 m.p.h. somewhere every 
time she goes out. Myself, I am exceedingly timorous, but 
not when C is at the wheel of Beatrice. She squats down 
on the road most amazingly, and is perfectly safe at speed ; 
which would be suicidal on some expensive cars. Twice she 
has burst a tyre when her daily honour has been in process 
of being satisfied: and we both live to tell the tale. So does 
Beatrice. 

; * * « 


It may be gathered from these reminiscences that the 1928 
Vauxhall programme was a mighty disappointment to me. 
There had been talks of mass production at Luton, and I hoped 
that Vauxhall cars were descending to within the grasp of 
Grub Street. It was not to be. But in my mortification I 
will not be too mean to admire. All good patriots have felt 
a little wounded in their racial pride at certain happenings 
of the last few years. After the War one played golf at Sunning- 
dale or Mid-Surrey or St. George’s Hill or almost anywhere 
else, and if the idle rich could not afford a Rolls, they mostly 
drove up on a Buick. During the last year or two the Buick’s 
nose has been pushed slightly out of joint by another American 
car, the Chrysler. Make no mistake. The Buick has been a 
very fine car for many years past. The modern Chrysler is 
probably even finer. But they are neither of them particularly 
cheap. It is good for us to be outclassed occasionally, or we 
should grow lazy. And my joy in the new 20-60 h.p. Vauxhall 
six-cylinder is that in my opinion it has taken all foreign 
cars of this size, price and rating, by the scruff of their necks, 
and proved to them that when British engineers tackle a 
given job in deadly earnest, they can outclass anybody in 
the world. There is nothing spiteful in these remarks, for 
we all know that the Luton works have American affinities 
nowadays. The car is in a sense Anglo-American. But 
the American contribution is the idea of producing a good- 
sized six at a moderate price in large quantities. And the 
English contributicn is the quality side of the business; the 
nine crankshaft bearings; the beautiful manners from four 
miles an hour up to express train speed without a gear change, 
the toughness which keeps a car faithful for an entire decade ; 
the leap and lift of the engine as one accelerates; and that 
undefinable stamp of class which is still hard to find even in 
America’s biggest and most expensive cars. Some day, I 
hope, Vauxhall’s may condescend to the Grub Street market. 
In the meantime, they have learnt something about quantity 
from America, and they are teaching America something about 
quality. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HETHER it be by accident or design, the British 
Celanese bond issue proved to have been wonder- 
fully well timed, for at the moment the letters of 

allotment were posted there came the news that the company 
had lost an important case in Brussels, where the Court of 
Arbitration had decided that the Tubize Company, a Belgian 
concern, has the right to use Celanese processes in Belgium 
and other European countries. The shares have fallen sharply, 
and somebody has made a lot of money, while a host of 
nobodies have lost it. Imperial Chemical Industries shares 
have been prominent, and on Tuesday were dealt in as high 
as 34s. 103d., which compares with a price of 28s. seven days 
earlier. They have since lost a portion of this rise, in company 
with other industrials. Imperial Chemical Industries enjoys 
one thing that seems to be becoming rare in this country, 


namely, good management, but it has to build up its reserves 
and wipe out its huge preliminary expenses, so I consider the 
share to be high enough, although some years hence it will 
probably be still higher. Inasmuch as the rise is based upon 
an arrangement with the great German undertaking, a purchase 
of the shares of the latter, which are quoted in the daily Berlin 
telegram under the title of Farbenindustrie, would appear to 
be still more justified, as this company has vast reserves. The 
present quotation is round about 295, which means that 
Mks. 295 buys Mks. 100 of shares. 
* © * 


The Brazilian Loan was bound to be a success, and looks a 
reasonably good investment. The recommendation, however, 
whenever a new book is issued to read an old one, is often 
applicable to Government and municipal loans; and I prefer 
the Brazilian 4 per cent. Loan of 1911, which can be bought 
at about 55}. Allowing for the accrued interest (coupons 
being payable March 1st and September Ist), the yield is about 
7} per cent.; and, as the sinking fund for these bonds is now 
again in operation, the price should rise automatically, quite 
apart from any improvement in Brazilian credit. 

* * * 


After a close time for British municipal loans, which has 
been very beneficial to that market, we look like having a 
number of these issues during the next few months, and there 
are indications that the old established channels for these 
loans are making an effort to recover the supremacy that has 
been wrested from them by newcomers. In so far as this 
means that a corporation get a higher price, it is good for the 
latter, but to issue these 5 per cent. loans at 101, as in the case 
of the Smethwick Loan out this week, is, in my opinion, a 
mistake. Investors have a natural and comprchensible reluct- 
ance to pay a higher price for a stock than that at which it 
is going to be repaid. 

x * * 

A good deal of interest has been aroused by the official 
statement that the shares of foreign companies are to be 
dealt in on the New York Stock Exchange. This has been 
under consideration for a long time, and a deputation from 
that institution has been several months in Europe visiting 
the various investment centres and studying their methods. 
Thus far, American financial participation in Europe has been 
confined to Government and municipal loans and to the bonds 
of a relatively small number of companies, mostly German. 
These foreign investments have been on a huge scale, but have 
left shares untouched. In fact, the only foreign shares dealt 
in on the New York Stock Exchange at present are four in 
number, namely, Royal Dutch, Shell Transport, Rand Mines 
and De Beers. The shares themselves are not delivered, 
business being in certificates of deposit, but are deposited in 
trust with banking institutions which issue their certificates 
in regular American form, representing so many shares. It is 
understood that a similar method is to be adopted in con- 
nection with the enlargement of this section of the New York 
Stock Exchange business. Although it is evident that New 
York is now making another bid for supremacy in finance 
and investment, it need not be inferred that a flood of British 
shares will force its way into that market. The fact that British 
Income Tax is deducted from all dividend payments, thereby 
cutting down the return by 20 per cent., will act as an effective 
deterrent, for the American investor is no more anxious to pay 
double Income Tax than any other person. Where the specu- 
lative chances appear to outweigh the drawback of this income 
reduction it is probable that New York will take kindly to 
shares, and this remark may be held to cover such shares as 
Imperial Chemical deferred, Courtaulds, various oi] shares and 
perhaps some rubber shares. There are, however, many shares 
whose chief market is in London ; and their real domicile being 
outside the United Kingdom, they are free from the dis- 
advantage of English Income Tax deduction if held outside 
this country. Such are the shares of most of the South African 
gold and finance companies which are registered in the South 
African Union, a number of Canadian companies, including 
some operating abroad, such as Brazilian Traction, Mexican 
Light and Power, and a number of other companies such as 
Mexican Eagle, which is registered in the country denoted by 
its title. Another international market in securities of this 
sort will be all to the good; and it is possible that increasing 
American competition may force upon us a reduction oF 
modification of our stamp duties, which at the present time, in 
the case of foreign bonds, give a preference of no less than 
2 per cent., and for shares an advantage of 1 per cent., to the 
American market. A. Emit Davies. 
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Finest Cars 





Pre-eminent among the World’s 





OTORING, not merely to accomplish a 
definite necessity of travel, but for the 
sheer joy of motoring, is given a new 
interest by the Lanchester. Superior 

performance, matchless riding comfort, utmost 

and enduring dependability are among its out- 
standing features. 







It makes no claim to being the fastest car in the 
world, though it gives no cause for disappoint- 
ment; but it has a sure claim to a distinction quite 
its own, a distinction that reveals itself in the 
smcoth, silent running, and the simplicity of 



























2! H.P. 6-cylinder Lanchester Touring Car. 






control. 
At Olympia we are ekhibiting examples of both 40 H.P. 
and 21 H.P. 6- a Lanchester Cars. A visit to our I , 
Stand will give you & much better appreciation of the t will pay you to know the great difference 
finer points of highest grade automobile design than can between the Lanchester and other cars, and we 
; be obtained fs we Nagel f — a shall be pleased to demonstrate it to you at any 
t tself an exhibition o ne crafismanship—an ° e c 4 
: pon Be a y * 4 of the best that the motor industry ume to eult your ase apnea Will you make an 
of the world has to offer. appointment for a trial run? 
| STAND 128. 
: 
‘ Illustrated Catalogues on demand. 
§ Dunlop tyres standard. 
# THE LANCHESTER MOTOR COMPANY, Ltd. : 
Armourer Mills, 95 New Bond Street, 88 Deansgate, : 
Birmingham. London, W. Manchester. 





Let a British Car reflect your Pride of “Ownership. 




















9 h.p. (New Model)! 18/36 h.p. 6 Cyl., 
(Deliveries Nov. onwards) 3-SPEEDS 
SELBY 4-Seater or CANLEY 2-Seater 
ee a and Dickey - - £325 
eater - 190 
SIDMOUTH 
ne he UTH 2218 5-Seater Tourer - £330 
———— SHER BOURNE - 
ouring Saloon - 385 
14/28 h.p. 4 Cyl., | raRNHAM Fabric 
3-SPEEDS Saloon - - £395 
per yd 2-Seater a 
an ickey - . 255 
SIDMOUTH 18/42 h.p. 6 Cyl., 
5-Seater Tourer - £260 4-SPEEDS 
STRATFORD STRATFORD 
Tourer - ° £295 5-Seater Tourer - £3785 
SHER BOURNE CORLEY Coupé - £405 
The Best ‘Standard’ Cars Touring Saloon - £318| 601 KESTONE 
CORLEY Coupé - £325 Fabri “ = 
Ever Produced FARNHAM Fabric —. MA ame 
Siu - £325 LL 
FOLKESTONE am £455 
OR performance, appearance, comfort, Fabric Salon - £360| WEYB RIDGE 
a, PALL MALL Saloon Landaulette - £495 
reliability, and value for every pound = gla 8378) an Standort C al 
an 
spent, the new season’s models are the best WE YB RIDGE ‘als finished in Red, Bine or Faun 
e tte - 
STANDARDS ever produced. The _intro- tai ees _ rane teeta 
duction of the new 9 H.P. model will be of 
outstanding interest to everybody and the ful- Yhe All British 
° . Ra 
filment of a unanimous desire for the revival a nn ar a 
of a STANDARD small economical car. 
: é A Write for full particulars: 
To try a STANDARD will be a satisfying Tux Stanparp Motor Co., Ltp., Coventry. 
y - ‘ London Showrooms: 49 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
experience and will cost you nothing. Agents Everywhere, 
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A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS: 


Moderate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, Favourable 
Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual Buouses, and 
that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Cash Surpius (ordinary department) divided for 1926: £2,693,000. 


<x, AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
A) PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Established in Chustralia 184Q 
London Office: 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 


Rosgert Tuoprv. F.1.A., Manayer for the United Kinydom. 















INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ! 











FRIDAY, October 28th, 


KINGSWAY HALL, “tre 
G. BERNARD SHAW 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


will debate on the subject 


‘“‘DO WE AGREE”’ 


Tickets, 2/4, 3/6, 5/9, and 7/6, can be obtained from: 
The League, 20 Essex Street, Strand; or King Edward's Hospital 
Fund for London, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 2. 























MARRIAGE 
ESN1S—8 URKINSHAW.—On October 6th, at St. Anne’s Catholic 
Church, Caversham, Harold Edmund Ennis to Tracy Mary Burkinshaw. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 














[ MACEERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams : Thackeray, London. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtis. 








(as PARK (Isle of Wight). Charming country house and 


gardens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian diet; 2} guineas till May 31st. June to 
September, 3 to 4 guineas.—Mrs. WYNNE. . ' 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2z JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
House Best locality ; central; large, bright. comfortable rooms; wireless, 
Xmas jollities.—Mrs. RoGeERS (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 


N CORNWALL.—Porthcothan Bay Guest House; also Fur. 


e ished House To Let for long or short period.—For terms write to Mrs. J, 
CLAYTON, Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 


Canes House, Connaught Road, Comfortable 
w Board-residence, 200 yds. sea. Special terms winter.—Miss SHORTER. 

















FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
PPER NORWOOD.—Exceptionally well-built conveniently- 


planned detached residence, standing in own grounds of about one-third 

acre. Gravel carriage drive and ample room gatage. Near golf and tennis. 
Excellent repair. Three reception, 7 bed. (or 6 bed. and billiard), 2 bath, outer and 
inner halls, cloakroom. Ideal cookanheat oven stove; constant hot water; 
tadiators. Excellent kitchen premises. Tiled verandah leading to charmin; 
garden. Greenhouse. Main drainage; company’s water, gas, electric light oa 
power. Telephone. Vacant possession on completion. Leasehold about 57 years 
unexpired at ground rent f{10. Long lease, 999 yearsat {10 p.a. Ground rent 
obtainable for £130. {£2,400 or near offer. Apply owner on premises (Sundays 
included), 3 Highfield Hill, Upper Norwood. 








RUPTURE 
CONQUERED 


All Discomfort and Pain Ended. 


Wonderful Invention acclaimed by medical profession— 
instant and permanent relief guaranteed. 


Ruptured Men and Women: do you realise that the weakest part 
of your Rupture is at the bottom, and that the BEASLEY 
Appliance is the only one which gives support exactly where it is 
needed ? Hence medical approval. 

Send now for full details of the most wonderful appliance ever 
invented for your relief and cure. It is not a truss. It is just a 
neat, washable little belt with a pad you inflate in a second to just 
the pressure you require to suit your varying needs. You can 
adjust it in a moment, and it cannot possibly slip out of place. It 
is so light and comfortable that you positively will not know you 
have it on. Indeed, you will forget the rupture altogether. 

And it holds the Hernia with such gentle firmness that in nearly 
every case the broken tissue reunites and the rupture is conquered 
for ever. No wonder doctors everywhere recommend it. No 
wonder that great medical journal, THE LANCET, has endorsed 
it enthusiastically. 

Eventually youn MUST come to BEASLEY’S, so don’t waste time 
and y on 1 trusses and appliances; read about our 
remarkable offer of a full personal trial absolutely free. It costs 
you nothing, so why delay ? Fill up this coupon now and post it 
to-day while you think of it. 


FREE BOOKLET AND TRIAL COUPON. 
The Beasley Surgical Appliance Company, 
Dept. 69 B, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


Send me your illustrated book about Rupture, and par- 
ticulars of your offer of a Personal Free Test unier 





guarantee. 
NED <snesecaseasuousaases wiuinaaweneuee Gessbanedues sauubanandescideceuabe naeeenianien 
IIE aiichsisth ce sacntncceaiiinsiaewstinniiiniets suaseatiteniindasees PLC srenreenrint eer 











Substantially built, pre-war, small House for Sale. 
SANDERSTEAD SURREY. 


Twelve miles London, 30 mins. town, 3 mins. 2 stations. 


Three bedrooms, 2 reception, kitchen, bath h. and c. Tastefully 
decorated inside and out. Modern, labour saving and most economical 
torun. Electric light, gas, main drainage. No road charges. Rates 
under {13 perannum. Season {3 16s. tod. per quarter to any Southern 
terminus. One of best served districts on south side, yet open 
country within few hundred yards. Near shopping, church, in tact 
most conveniently situated in —_ tespect. Large garage available. 
Good matured garden, flowers, fruit, etc. Price including many 
“* extras,’’ {1,125 freehold, or near offer for quick sale. Immediate 
possession.—OwNER, 24 Purley Oaks Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


| Sager £2,300.—To be sold (or would be let furnished or 
unfurnished). Artistic Labour-saving Cottage, designed by a well-known 
architect. 1 reception, 3 bedrooms, kitchen and bath. Sunny verandah, 
indoor sanitation, electric light.) Situated on riverside amidst charming surroundings 
— and ), about 1 acre in extent. Southern Railway station 8 minutes. 
Waterloo 40 minutes. Near 2 golf clubs.—Apply Box 353, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Quecn Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Say BE LET furnished for 6, 12 or 18 months, light, quiet, well- 
furnished flat overlooking Battersea Park. Small entrance hall, 2 living 
rooms (1 large), 2 bedrooms, kitchen, and bath. Rent 4 guineas per week.— 
Apply Box 354, NEW STATESMAN, 1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











O LET.—Two rooms overlooking Hampstead Heath, furnished 
or unfurnished, with service, use of bath, telephone; unfurnished; 2 


guineas weekly.—Tuomas, 5 The Gables, Hampstead, N.W.3. Hampst 
2687. 


HARMING FURNISHED CHALET in Montmorency Forest 
(half-hour Paris). Central heating, modern bath room, every electric 
convenience. 600 feet up, splendid views. 7 rooms, lodge, garage, 2-seater 

car. Station 1} miles. 2 gns. weekly.—ScotTt, Bessancourt, S.-et-O. 


AVARIAN HIGHLANDS.—Large, airy, comfortable rooms; 
winter sports, invigorating air. Excellent references.—Miss SQUIRRELL, 
Pilatushaus, Oberammergau. 


OTSWOLDS.—Cottage let furnished, winter. Two bedrooms, 


parlour, kitchen, studio, bathroom, radiators.—BowMAN, 2 Park Place 
Gardens, W. 2. 














O LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, r or 2 rooms in professional 
woman’s flat in S. Kensington. Use of bathroom, kitchenette and scullery. 


_— —Box 350, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
<2 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4948. 











W C.1.—Sunny bed-sitting room to let for three weeks, 18s. 6d. 
« imcdusive—‘X.,” 15 Heatheote Street. 
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The 


““NORVIC ”’ Storm- 
: Welt Shoe 


Sealed against 
the Wet 
@ 






Se | ee 





F, as seems likely, the summer weather con- 

tinues all through the winter, you will 
certainly need a “ Norvic"’ Storm-Welt Shoe. 
The picture at the top shows how the shoe is 
sealed against wet. 







NORVIC 754 
In finest Brown 
Zebu Grain Calf, 
with Storm-Welt, 

32/6 





MASCOT 985 

In Tan Willow 

Calf, plain cap, 

leather - lined 

throughout, 

Storm-Welt. 
25/9 








for MEIN 


Style Booklet on request from NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH 














BARGAINS 
IN BOOKS 


The Times Book Club, at its 
Autumn Sale, is now offering 
slightly used copies of most of 
the books of importance, recently 
published, at less than half price. 


These books, withdrawn from the 
Library, are in exceptionally good 
condition. Often they have had 
no more than three or four 


readings. 
Write for the Catalogue. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


(The Largest Book-shop in the World) 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 


ALAALLLAAALR 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS 





PPLES BY POST.—Cooking or Eating; 9 lbs. for 3s. 6d. 
Magnificent Fruit.—SHarpge, Upleadon, Newent, Glos. 





A= Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, 
Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also KNITWEAR. By post direct from makers, 
Patterns and prices post free.—DeEpt. 17, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBorNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
race confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 


Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


CCOCEROACHES cleared by using “ BLATTIS.” Personully 
tecommended by scientists. SIMPLE, SAFE, SURE. Try a tin NOW, 

Is. 4d., 28, 6d., 48. 6d., from Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores, or post free 
Sole Makers.— HowartTHS, 473, Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 





ODERN FIRST EDITIONS WANTED. 
We are constant purchasers of first editions of esteemed 
modern authors. 
Very high prices paid for presentation copies. 
Specially wanted: Tomlinson’s Sea and Jungle, De la Mare’s 
Songs of Childhood, Housman’s Shropshire Lad. 
Davis & ORIOLI, 30 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 





OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 ros.; Dictionary National 
Geography and Supplement, 23 vols., £22; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
17s. 6d. (pub. 35s.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 

Barchester Novels, 8 vols., 25s.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., inus., 308.; Rule’s 
Hist. of Inquisition, 2 vols., 308. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25); 





EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Anylengthcut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
JAMES STREET TWEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 





ANTED.—Two Supplements to NEw STATESMAN “ Professional 
Associations,” from issues z2tst and 28th April, 1917.—Write Publisher, 
NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


liett’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 72s.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 42s. (cost 
728.); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vols., scarce, £4 48.; Punch 
Library of Humour, 25 vols., £2; Chamber's 20 Cent. Dictionary, 7s. 6d.; Vailima 
Stevenson, 26 vols., £28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 15s.; Crawley’s 
Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 30s. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 
Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wan 
List free. Wanted; A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 
HOLLAND Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

















1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 


FRAMED 2 Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
SKETCHES 3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 
2s. 6d. each. 4 LORD OXFORD 


Postage and pack- 
ing, 1s. for 1 or 


5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 
6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 


2 pictures. 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 
— ent 8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 
3” x 9 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 








10 SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 








USTLEULTCTUUOUESS BARE E0" AYU EN RR ETT 








SUBJECTS : 





11 LORD BEAVERBROOK 


12 Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN PORTFOLIOS 
13 Mr, HILAIRE BELLOC — _ for 
14 Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL SKETCHES, 
15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN Sn ent 


16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 
17 THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 


Postage 6d. extra. 
Complete Set of 











Unframed Sketches: One Shilling each, postage Penny extra. 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
A 01) AS 


18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN Sketches in Port- 
19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS a 
20 Mr, ROBERT LYND 

W.C. 2. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT 


SCHOOLS 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION. 
East of Scotland District Council and Edinburgh Branch. 


APPOINTMENT OF ORGANISING SECRETARY. 


Applications are invited for the whole-time appointment of an 
Organising et | (man or woman) for the above Branches. 

Applicants should have a knowledge of office work and organising, 
and preference will be given to applicants who have a knowledge of 
the work of the League of Nations. 

Salary, £{300—{350 per annum. 

For further particulars apply by letter, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope, to The Secretary, League of Nations Union, 34 Shandwick 
Place, Edinburgh, to whom applications (enclosing three copies of 
recent testimonials) should be sent not later than 29th October, 1927. 


LECTURES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “MILITARY FORCE AS AN INSURANCE”’ 
will be given by Admiral SIR REGINALD CUSTANCE, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., C.V.0., at THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY (Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, 
S.W. 7) on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 28th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by General Sir Walter P. Braithwaite, K.C.B. (Adjutant- 
General). 

A Lecture on “THE ROLE OF THE ARMY IN IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE” will be given by Lieut.-General SIR A. A. MONT- 
GOMERY-MASSINGBERD, K.C.B., at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2nd, at 5.30 p.m. The 
Chair will be taken by General Sir George Milne, K.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
D.S.O. (Chief of Imperial General Staff). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


N OCTOBER 20TH, Two Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
Saton, 40 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. ‘‘ Numerology,”” by Miss HyLDA 
RHODES, at 3.45 p.m., and “‘ Nerves and Fears,” by EUSTACE MILES, M.A., at 

6.15 p.m. Admission 1s. each Lecture. 
;LOCUTION.—MR., CHARLES SEYMOUR GIVES PRIVATE 
Lessons to Parliamentary Candidates, Law Students and After-Dinner Speakers 
on HOW TO SPEAK EFFECTIVELY.—The le.sens include 
Style, Fluency, Voice and Breathing. 401 Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


| Se SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
é Typists sent out.—Miss Ronerts, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 838r. 


N ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 

Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 
Bagh py ten Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLaterR, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 
































ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAVORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 

DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at ed 
through practical as well as ham | work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13, 
Principals: [SapgeL Fry, Avics Trenca. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Wee HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
12.—Healthy, " y home life for a limited aumber of boarders, 

Marie charge taken desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 

The teaching is based eae om Montessori system combined with the most receat 


methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, RED 
STEELE. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
\ aati Josera WICKSTEED, M.A Free discipline, individua) time-table, 

open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 


five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 
from the Heap-MastEr. 


~ ING ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and_ Boys. aoe 
. A. A. WaLkerpNne, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 
aw. $. (Tel.: Frebisher $09 ). 


HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. Long or short periods, 
Beautiful, healthy and bygienic surroundings, Modern house. — Write Orczarp, 
Colaton- -Raleigh, Sidmouth, S. Devon. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer. 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


M ALTMANS GREEN, GERRARDS CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is a 
develop - ——— — and healthy growth of the child for the 
n, to increase resource and initiative 
oo moe Ag The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Rurhythmics, 
Gionwtlen’ Dancing, Cookery, z00 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
- -level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of £5 acres. 


yi HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 

Boarding School for Girls, to to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for 

Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natural lines, 

“ New ideals in Education applied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 

University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown. Special attention to —— 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics. — -Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principa 


RISH READERS should enquire about bana need School, Water. 
ford. Co-educational. M and S ments. Beautiful 
grounds aud good equipment. Pounded by the Gedtg at of Friewds in 1798. 


AVOS.—Delicate Boys received for Board and Tuition by 


qualified teacher. Also paying guests.—Apply T. E. FITZGERALD. c.o. A, 
M DAvIEs. Arngrove, Amersham, Bucks. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 100 girls aged 10-18. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air, 

Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal : Miss LUCRETIA 
CAMERON, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
O PARENTS. 


ADVICE (Gratis) ON THE CHOICE OF ~ ¥ry AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, Ere. 
Personally inspected b' 
N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B. es L. (25 years’ experience in Schools). 
BURROW'S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. n.8.) 
43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.z2. Regent 1146. 


















































Phone : 





LITERARY 


TRAINING CENTRES 





UBL SHER KEQUI ES Schoo', Home and Adventure Stories 
for girls. 2,000-7,000 words. Apply in first instance, stating terms, to Box 355, 
Nrw Sr ATFSMAN, o Great Queen Street, King:way, Loniion, W. ¢.2 

TOR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 
agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS, MANUSCRIPT 

RVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 

ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 366, 
“ Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 

EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 














ONG LYRICS.—Well-knowh Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lvrics at moderate charges. Box N.N., “‘Com- 
poser,” c/o Rays ApDvT. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 





s@: ENSURE the regular delivery of THE New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year 
Six Months a — ae ph «- 15s. Od. 
Three Months _,, see << « ne 


and should he addressed to The Manager, THe New 
ren. 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 


post free ... «- 30s. Od. 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford. — Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to b T of The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 

Fees, £165 per annum.—For prespectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


prose. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
pg mr alg LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft ~~: 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., m.a.; Pri ncipal, Miss E. E Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretarv. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Evening Sr for the Degrees of the University of ae in the 
CULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAW 
Courses in cuuanl French, English, German and Italian Pld and Languages. 
Open to Non- University Students. 

Studentships to the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar 1s., by post ts. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 4. 


————— ee 

FREADERS of of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 

the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 

of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 

insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 

added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for @ 

series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 

Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queem 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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